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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 





— 
L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 


everything you need to do) and the 
Sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
youll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can't. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 
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standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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incorporates interfacing and lining 
methods that home sewers can ap- 
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Sharpening our image 

You may notice a few changes as you 

flip through this issue of Threads. It’s an 
inch shorter, the logo is bolder, and 

we've tweaked the typography. But most 
important, we’re bringing you the same 
quality sewing and knitting information— 
and lots more of it—along with our 
commitment to self-expression and 
technique in all the fiber arts. Please keep 
telling us how you think we're doing. —Eds. 


Folkwear lives! 

The reaction to Folkwear’s closing, in 

May 1988, was overwhelming. More than 
70% of our customers who received the 
last mailing responded, many with orders 
for dozens of these unique patterns. We 
were deeply touched by the many 
hundreds of letters of support and 
appreciation. I’m thrilled to announce 
that Folkwear Patterns will soon be 
available again for all of you who relied on 
them as tools and inspiration. Now, 
under the wing of The Taunton Press, 
Folkwear will stimulate imaginations 

and activate sewing machines once more. 
I can’t wait to see the results. 

—Barbara Garvey, President, Folkwear, Inc. 


You readers who have been flooding us 
with “Where can I find Folkwear 
.Patterns?” mail, no orders yet, please! 
First we'd like your input. If you haven’t 
already told us, which favorite patterns 
do you want reprinted? And what sorts of 
new patterns would you like? Write to 
Barbara Garvey, Folkwear, at The Taunton 
Press (address below) so we can include 
your ideas as we develop plans for this 
wonderful venture. —Eds. 


Koos for knitters, too 
I’d never been able to find out who made 
those Bill Cosby sweaters. Thanks to your 
article (Threads, No. 26, p. 28), I now 
have an address. For all the knitting 
subscribers of Threads, I beg for another 
article on Koos’s sweaters. They're fantastic. 
—Jean Rosso, Newport Beach, CA 





Straight talk about molas 
At last! Something in print (Threads, 
No. 26, p. 76) that accurately describes 
mola techniques. I cringed every time I 
read that molas are reverse appliqué 
made with many layers and cut from 
the top down. I tried to refute this myth 
in my 1984 book, Mola Making, but it 
wasn't in print long enough to make a 
dent. Perhaps The Textile Museum’s 
show will help educate needleworkers. 
—Charlotte Patera, Grass Valley, CA 


No kids’ clothes for her 

I find Threads one of the few quality 

magazines with hard-to-find projects. 

With worry I read Thyva Cooper 

Williams’ letter (Threads, No. 26, p. 4). ?m 

hoping you won’t start with kids’ clothes 

in your magazine. There are enough 

books and magazines devoted to kids. 

Please—keep Threads an adult magazine. 
—Sylvia Lorincz, Windsor, ON, Canada 


Freon-free dust remover 
Instead of using Archer's Instant Dust 
Remover Spray (Threads, No. 25, p. 8), try 
TAC Air Blast. Its propellant is ozone- 
safe, according to EPA standards; it’s 
nontoxic and nonflammable. Or better 
yet, try a nylon lint brush. Both are in 
Clotilde’s catalog, 1909 S.W. First Ave., 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315-2100. 

—Ann Miller, Flagstaff, AZ 


New life for old shirts 
Re: Peggy Ammerman’s query about old 
shirts (Threads, No. 25, p. 4): Call the 
American Cancer Society. They recycle 
shirts to make hospital gowns. 

~May Tom Ripps, Irving, TX 


I cut a vest pattern from the fronts and 
back of a red-and-white-striped shirt, 
retaining the button and buttonhole 
edges of the center fronts. To stabilize the 
fabric, I basted the three vest pieces to 
a lightweight cotton backing, then 
embroidered flower sprays ad lib. 
—Miriam P. Hirsch, New York, NY 
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I recently learned from Peggy Frost 

Meyer how to create fabulous rag yarn from 
old shirts. Cut the shirt into rectangles 
and sew them securely to form a tube. Cut 
around into a continuous strip, 4 in. 
wide. Spin, and then Z-twist with cotton 
carpet warp. S-ply with another strand, 
and Z-ply with a third. This yarn weaves, 
knits, and crochets beautifully. 

—Lori Bergland Olson, Thief River Falls, MN 


Another mail-order fabric source 
Try Angie’s (Box 968, Frisco, TX 75034) 
for discounted 100% fashion and quilting 
cottons, plus some hard-to-find items, 
like Thinsulate and Fine Fuse. Her catalog 
and swatch set is a refundable $3. 

—W.D. Lockhart, Mendenhall, MI 


Supplies for Rochelle Harper’s jacket 
(Threads, No. 25, p. 52) are available from 
Frost Line Kits as yard goods or precut 
kits: 2512 W. Independent Ave., Grand 
Junction, CO 81505-7200; 800-KITS-USA. 
—Elizabeth Phillips, Swarthmore, PA 


Batting sources 

Here are three wool-batting sources for 
Amy Yanagi’s “Warm Quilt” (Threads, No. 26, 
p. 56): Woodstock Wool Co., Box 284, 
Woodstock, IL 60098; 815-338-5203 
(Corriedale quilt batts and hand-tied 
comforters); Jen Cel Lite Co., 954 E. Union 
St., Seattle, WA 98122; 206-322-3030; 

J. B. Courtney & Co., 301 E. Water St., 
Appleton, WI 54911; 414-734-3447. Write 
for samples and prices. 


Errata 
The photo on p. 438 of Threads No. 26 
was taken by Doug Milner. 

Four Seasons Fabric Club has botha 
Fashion Fabric Club and a Cotton Fabric 
Club. Members receive two mailings, 
not four (Threads, No. 23, p. 78). 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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Formerly an exclusive service for dressmakers only Now home 
Sewers can also save 20% on the latest in natural fiber fabrics. 
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swatches for fall, winter. spring and 
summer . That's 4 selections a year 
Each consists of the latest fashion 

fabrics from the four corners of the 
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Our historic pattern brochures feature over 120 
patterns for men, women, and children. Pioneer 
and Indian clothing patterns for shirts, pants, 
leggings, moccasins, vests, accessories, 
Ladies’ gowns including wedding gowns, skirts, 
bodices, jackets, blouses, and dresses. Revolu- 
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Send $3.00 for brochures. (sent via 1st Class 
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Koos, tell more! 
Please tell me more about those dresses 
on the cover of Threads, No. 26. 

—Betty Auchard, Los Gatos, CA 
Diane Hendry replies: The secret to 
the dresses is elasticized fabric that we 
make here in the workrooms. We use 
UK], an industrial elastic thread, hand- 
wound (so it’s not stretched) onto 
bobbins, and our longest stitch length, 
using a matching thread. Holding the 
fabric firmly in front and behind the 
needle, we sew parallel rows of straight 
stitches about ‘4 in. apart across the grain 
of patterned yardage. The fabric 
scrunches up, so we stretch it out flat 
each time we sew a new row, and that’s 
it. We serge the seams when we sew this 
to itself or to other fabrics and will 
gather nonstretch fabrics, like the tops of 
the cover dresses, first before attaching 
them to the stretch “ribbing.” We use the 
same technique to make patterned 
cuffs and waistbands for Koos’s collaged 
bomber jackets. Make up lots of 
bobbins before you start; you'll go 
through them quickly. We get the 
thread from Steinlauf and Stoller, Inc. 
(239 W. 39th St., New York, NY 10018; 
212-869-0321). We buy it in two weights 
(#2 or #3) in black and white, and it 
comes on big cones. Cones cost $10 to $15 
each (surcharge of $5 on orders under $30). 


Dyeing to match 
Do you know of any companies that 
custom-dye fabric to match a swatch? 
—Karen L. Uminski, Somerville, MA 
David Coffin replies: Few individual 
dyers or companies are crazy enough to 
undertake this challenge. It requires 
great skill and lots of time, and perfect 
results can’t be guaranteed. If you're 
willing to pay for expertise and can accept 
a really-hard-to-tell-the-difference job, 
contact these intrepid and talented 
souls: Cheryl Kolander (5806 North 
Vancouver Ave., Portland, OR 97217; 
503-286-4149), author of A Sik Worker’s 
Notebook (Interweave Press, 1985), will 
dye silk and wool fabrics up to 5 yd. in 
natural dyes only (which means almost 
all colors except fluorescents). Her charge 
is based on weight ($50/lb.; 3 yd. of an 
average fabric might weigh ‘4 lb.). Expect 
to wait about a month. Shelby Harman 
(713 Diablo Ave., Novato, CA 94947; 
415-898-1462) will work on synthetics 
and with synthetic dyes and with similar 
terms. She’s taking some time off 
currently to have a baby but will be 
accepting jobs again in late spring. 
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Pleating plain fabric 
Pleating fabric with no stripes or plaids 
to use as guidelines is difficult. Is there a 
gadget that simplifies the process? 
—Maria Simonsson, Takoma Park, MD 
Jann Jasper replies: You can make a 
simple version of the folding apparatus 
that commercial pleaters use from a 
sheet of oaktag (patternmaker’s 
cardboard) or lightweight poster board. 
Fold the board in the same way you want 
to pleat the fabric, and use it as a form 
around which to fold and press the fabric. 
Get white poster board so there’s no 
chance of the poster colors bleeding or 
running when you start steaming. Make 
the pleating form as long as the fabric you 
want to pleat, less seam allowances at 
each end, and narrow enough so that, 
when folded, it fits completely on your 
ironing board. Shift the fabric over every 
few pleats as you work around the 
fabric, but if the pleats are too long for 
your poster board, it will be much 
harder to keep them accurate; sliding the 
fabric doesn’t work well. 

Let’s say you want to make 1-in. knife 
pleats with a 1-in. return, as in the 
drawing below. Each pleat will take 3 in. 
of fabric, with fold lines repeating in a 
pattern of 1 in., then 2 in., and so on. 

Cut the poster board to length and mark 
the fold lines, starting 2 in. inside 

the edge with a sharp pencil and a 
straightedge. Then lightly score each fold 
line with an X-Acto knife so it folds 
cleanly. I’ve found it unnecessary to score 
both sides of the board. With your 

fabric face down, lay the form, also face 
down, about ‘4 in. inside the carefully 
straightened selvage, and tape it 

(use a low-tack tape, like drafting or 
Post-it tape) to the fabric along the whole 
length. I like to leave the seam 
allowances at both ends outside the form 


Using a pleat form 


Tape wrong side of fabric to form. Then place 
form right side up on ironing board. Baste 


pleats in seam allowance. 
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so I can baste the pleats down before 
moving them, as in the drawing. I use 
basting tape. 

Arrange the fabric and form on your 
ironing board so that the fabric is face up 
and the taped edge is away from you. 

The bulk of the fabric should be hanging 
off between you and the board. Ideally, 
you should set up a table on the other 
side to support the pressed pleats as 

they come off the form so they don’t hang 
off the board. Tuck the fabric into the 
folds of the form with a long, thin 
straightedge or a strip of poster board, 
and press each fold lightly as you make it 
so it’s less likely to shift as you make 

the next one. To set the pleats, I puta 
mixture of water and white vinegar in a 
spray bottle (start with 50/50 and test 
your fabric for colorfastness and 
staining), and spray it onto a press cloth 
that covers the pleat. I set up a fan to 
speed the fabric cooling because the 
pleats shouldn’t be moved until they’re 
cool and dry. You can set synthetics 
permanently this way, but remember 
that hot enough to set is almost hot 
enough to melt, so be careful. When 

the form is full, untape the edge and 
move the last pleat over to the first fold 
and continue. The form should hold up 
for a whole skirt but probably will be 
pretty buckled by the time youre done. If 
this sounds like a lot of work, you're 
right. I send my pleats out whenever 
possible; many large cities have 

pleating companies, and their rates are 
reasonable, considering what they’re 
saving you from. Koppel Pleating 

(890 Garrison Ave., Bronx, NY 10474; 
212-893-1500) accepts mail-order 
customers, and you can send along a folded 
piece of paper to show how you want 
your pleats. This is really the cleverest 
solution if you have the time. > 
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This Simac” Iron Will Add The 
Perfect Finish To Your Work 
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For those of you who love the crisp 
pleat, the perfectly shaped fold, the 
meticulous cuff - but don't love the 
work - Simac” has the solution: 


The Simac” ironing system. We 
created it with features that set it apart 
from ordinary irons, in looks as well as 
results. 

First, there's a separate water 
reservoir. Using ordinary tap water, this 
reservoir allows the pump system to 
produce unprecedented amounts of 
steam. Continuously or in single 
powerful blasts. In a flat position or 
upright for hanging fabrics, the steam 
penetrates the most difficult-to-iron 
cottons, linens, thick wools or delicate 
SIIKS. 

So, let the VaporSimac” iron add the 
perfect finish to your work and enjoy the 
feeling of a job well done. 


Simac’ distributed by: 
Lello Appliances Corporation 
355 Murray Hill Parkway 

E. Rutherford, N.J. O7O073 
(201 ) 939-2555 


Galileo Buzzi-Ferraris 
President, Lello Appliances 
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Differential feed 

What is the function of the differential 

feed system found on some new sergers? 
—Lydia Kobus, Seymour, CT 

Robbie Fanning replies: The feed dogs 

on some new sergers have been divided in 

two: one set in front of, and one 

behind, the needle. Controls are provided 

so you can adjust the front set to feed 

at a different rate than the one in back. 

When set to “1,” or “Normal,” both feet 
move at the same rate, or ata 1:1 ratio, as 
on ordinary sergers. At settings greater 
than 1, the front feet move faster than the 
back ones, so fabric gets fed in faster 
than it comes out, creating ease. Below 1, 
less fabric goes in than comes out, creating 
tension. Most machines are continuously 
adjustable up to 2.0, which means a 2:1 
ratio, and down to 0.7, ora .7:1. ratio. 
Some machines can go down to 0.5. 

The value of differential feed is most 
apparent when you're sewing on fabric 
extremes, like sheers and sweater knits. 
Sheers are often hard to sew without 
puckered seams on regular sergers, but 
the slight tension provided by settings 
below 1 will prevent puckering. Holding 
the fabric both in front of, and behind, 
the needle and pulling it slightly taut as 
it feeds through a regular serger or sewing 
machine can help overcome the problem 
as well, differential feed makes it a simple 
matter of dialing up the right feed ratio. 
Low settings can also be used to stretch 
fabric, creating a lettuce edge on bias 
wovens and stretchy knits. 

Seams in sweater fabrics and other 
soft, loose knits often stretch and get wavy; 
settings above 1 prevent the problem 
by compressing the fabric as it’s stitched. 
Without differential feed, you may need 
to stabilize knit seams in sweaters by 
including tape, ribbon, or lining selvage 
strips in the seam. Lightweight fabrics 
can be gathered to almost double 
fullness at the highest setting. 

Industrial sergers have long had 
differential feed. If you want to get the 
best results from your serger on the 
widest range of fabrics, you'll find 
differential feed worth having. 


About the answer people: Diane Hendry 
is Koos’s design assistant, David Coffin is 
an associate editor of Threads, Jann Jas- 
per is a frequent contributor to Threads, 
and Robbie Fanning is a contributing 
editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


|" 1006 pages, 8 1/2"x 11" hardcover 


|" Subject index, Author index 
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OF COVERLETS 


the legacies, the weavers 


lby Sadye Tune Wilson and Doris Finch Kennedy 


AWARDS WINNER: : 
THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


" 496 pages-—size 10 1/2" x 14" hardcover 
* 200 color plates of coveriets 5" x 5” 
* 350 black and whites of coverlets 
* 200 duotones of weavers and homesites 
with a treasury of family anecdotes 
® 400 traditional coverlet pattern drafts, 4-harness 
* Unique GRAPHIC MOTIF CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM for 
analyzing coveriet pattems 
* ILLUSTRATED ALPHABETICAL CROSS-REFERENCE 
of pattems and names to other published sources 


PRICE: $56 (Formerly $70) plus P/H $4.00 each 
Canada and overseas P/H $7.20 each 
TN residents add sales tax $4.34 each. 

Very limited Stock. 


TEXTILE ARTS 
INDEX 1950-1987 





| by Sadye Tune Wilson & Ruth Davidson Jackson} 


From Selected Periodicals: 

Ars Textrina, Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie 
Wool Companion (now Weavers), Shuttle Craft Guild Monographs, 
Shuttle Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Joumal, Threads 
in Action Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 


" 41,236 Entries, Acid-free Paper 


" Columnar Format-easy reading 
" Smyth Sewn Binding--lies flat 


PRICE: $19.60 (Formerly $28) plus $3.00 P/H each 
Canada and overseas P/H $6.80 each 
TN residents add sales tax $1.52 each. 

Liimited stock. 


MANUSCRIPT NOTES 





by James M. Holmes 


* 320 Pages, 6 1/2" x 9 1/4” hardcover 
° Color slides of swatches available 





This Tunstede republication adition contains two books--Manuscript | 
Notes on Weaving for First Year and Manuscript Notes on Weaving 
for Second and Third Year. The works were originally published 

by the author, James Holmes, M.S.A., in Burmley, England in 1912 
and 1914. These text-workbooks were used in technical textile 
schools that trained students for work in the textile milis of 

England at the tum of the century. Today, intermediate and 
advanced weavers, especially those who use multi-hamess, dobby, 
Jacquard, and mechanical looms, will find information and ideas 
presented which are seldom found in modern weaving texts. 


PRICE: $15 (Formerly $25) plus $1.60 P/H each 
Canada and overseas P/H $3.20 each 
TN residents add sales tax $1.16 each. 

Very limited stock. 


ORDERFROM: 
Tunstede Press 
Sadye Tune Wilson 
212 Vaughn's Gap Road, Dept. TM 
Nashville, TN 37205 
U. S. Funds, prepay, allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 
(615-352-0971) 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 
wd stalccre Mam atti Mid iiim ete slelce(-melam iaali(cmerelicelae 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.95 +« 70/$7.95 + 100/$9.95 
(prices are for one name and one style only) 


NAME fetes for Schools, Camps or Homes 


style 1 sew only 
100 Name Tapes $4.25 
200 Name Tapes $6.25 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stampe for 70 or more labele) 
Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enclose M.O. In U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. DEPT 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


ATTEND THE I5TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE & 
COUTULE 


SEWING 






fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
tradition of the French 

masters. Concentrated two- 


week sessions. UE) 


1 ast} INSTITUTE 
oin other enthusiastic STE 
home sewers, professional l 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 


resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design * P.O. Box 


61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 





ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 7IP 


TELEPHONE 


if |_| PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 





Threads Magazine 


National 
Needlework. 
Network. 


If you want to... 

e< network with needleworkers 
across the country 

e< learn new kinds of needlework 
like blackwork, Kogin, crewel, 
cutwork, drawnwork, Shisha, 
Kelim, Temari, Assisi, tatting 
and other laces, metal thread, 
and much more. 


2< find supplies and information 


Then you should subscribe to... 
=< the only newsletter devoted to 
all types of needlework 
2< the only newsletter with real 
dialog between needleworkers 
nationwide 
National Needlework Network 
See for yourself today by sending $14 
check or money order for one year 
(six issues), to: 


Needlework Network 
P.O. Box 9227-C 
Mesa, AZ 85214 
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rug hobbyists . . . 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 







ap FREE DETAILS... 
} MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
tut 


Even if youve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
Jin ” you Can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 
Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 
Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 


Address 





City State. ss Zip 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
ae eS es 2 eI otal 


February/March 1990 














Create your own 100% woven (not printed) labels = 
from a wide range of colors and styles. 






a =— 


HAND CRAFTED BY 


: a Blanchard * SELENE 





| 3 COLORS: COLORS ESRF circle one for ae one for ods 
reading within the lines only. 


LETTERING LABEL BACKGROUND 


WHITE, GREY, RED, BLUE GREEN, BLACK, BROWN ON WHITE, CREAM OR GREY 
GOLDENROD OR GOLD LUREX 


RED, WHITE, GREY, GOLDENROD OR GOLD LUREX ON NAVY, BLACK OR GREEN 





PINK ON WHITE, NAVY, BLACK OR GREY 
FLUORESCENT LIME GREEN ON NAVY OR LIGHT BLUE 
FLUORESCENT PINK ON BLACK 
VURWN: aml 12e) 1 Wile) nh PLEASE PRINT. ig ca eal di 
36 Labels for $18.50 





72 labels for $24.50} 


Line One 








Line Two 
MAXIMUM 24 letters and spaces per line. 





Postage and Handlin 





RIOR CO EOL WELOLE pc ace paint, U.S. Currency only.| TOTAL |$ 
Send labels to: Mail to: HEIRLOOM WOVEN LABELS 
PUTIICID ' wsinmesdnesentemaiesicnaies netesstbaicantienticlientindinentaieaminaadeadient Grand Central Post Office 
- P.O. Box #2188 
ss New York, NY 10163 


Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery 


OR Tips 


Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. We'll pay $25 for each item 

we publish. Send details and photos or 
Sketches (well redraw them) to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Ribbon roses 

Folded ribbon roses make wonderful 
accents for hats, clothing, and special 
gifts. Start with an 18-in. length of 
double-faced satin ribbon. The -in. 
width works well. Fold it at the center 

to form a 90° angle. Continue folding the 
ribbon back and forth, keeping the 90°, 
alternating the ends, and placing each 


a 


| 2 90° 70° 
15> 56 4 


ee. 
Alternating ends, fold ribbon back and 


forth on top of itself 15 to 20 times, keeping 
ends at a 90° angle. 


Accordion-shape 
folds 





Take two or three 
stitches through 
center fo 

secure rose. 


ae 


Pull, “> 


Holding last two 
folds, pull inner end 
to form rose. 


layer on top of the previous layers (top 

drawings). After you've made 15 to 20 

folds, hold the last two folds and 

release the top. You'll have an accordion 

shape, as shown at left, above. Pull 

gently on the second-from-the-bottom 

ribbon end to gather up the rose. Secure 

it with a few stitches through the center. 
—Ellen Oshetsky, Philadelphia, PA 


Matching buttons 
I used to be frustrated when I tried to 
match a card of buttons to my fabric 
swatch, as I could never really lay the 
button on the fabric. Now I snip a 1-in. 
slit in my swatch and button the card 
of buttons onto the fabric. 

—Jeannie K. McCormic, Many, LA 
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Drawing knitting-machine 
patterns 

To draw accurate half-scale patterns for 
my knitting machine, I use a MacIntosh 
computer and MacDraft (Innovative Data 
Design Inc., 2280 Bates Ave., Suite A, 
Concord, CA 94520; 415-680-6818). 
This software is used primarily for 
architectural drawing. With it you can 
draw smooth arcs for a neckline and can 
print to quarter and half scales. 

After drawing the garment pattern, 
you can add original intarsia designs, 
place a single decorative motif wherever 
you like, etc. These design elements can 
be easily manipulated without 
disrupting the garment pattern, which 
can be reprinted with or without them. 

—Mary Louise Vidas, Mount Airy, NC 


Sewing with cone thread 
When sewing with a large cone of 
thread, I place it in an empty coffee can 
on the floor and thread the machine as 
usual. Since the thread is below the 
machine, it unwinds easily. 

—Lois Carroll, Parma, OH 


Making perfect borders for rugs and quilts 


Many of my students of traditional rug 
hooking had trouble figuring out a repeat- 
pattern border design because the math 
can be tricky. But this method makes the 
task very simple and remarkably effective. 
Although the border treatments for the 
long and short sides won't be exactly 

the same, they can be made to come out 
pretty close, and they'll save you lots of 
time and frustration. The method also 
works well for figuring out quilt borders. 
1. Decide how deep you want the 

border to be, and mark off this area 
(drawing at left, below). 

2. Cut a strip of newspaper or freezer 
paper the length and width of the longer 





Mark off rug’s border area from edge 
to edge on all four sides. 


Equal 
inches 


Corner 





No-slip foot controls 


I positioned my sewing-machine foot 
controls comfortably on a piece of carpet 
remnant and marked closely around 
them with masking tape. Then I cut 
inside the masked pattern with a sharp 
utility knife. After cutting the holes and 
removing the tape, I put the carpet 
back under the sewing table with the foot 
controls in the cutouts. 

—Marie Van Bockern, Spokane, WA 


I put hook-and-loop-tape dots under my 

sewing-machine and serger foot pedals. 

Now they stick to the carpet beautifully. 
—Rene Simpson, Brighton, So. Australia 


Matching pants hems 
When fitting pants hems, I fit only one 
leg and then mark the back of both legs 
the same distance from the floor. 
Holding those marks together, I mark and 
trim both legs at the same time. Many 
people have different-length legs or hips, 
but this way, the length of both legs 
comes out even. 

—Mrs. Leo Koellner, San Bruno, CA 


borders of your rug, omitting the 
corner squares. 
3. Fold the strip evenly as many times 
as you want to accommodate the repeat 
(drawing at right, below). Trace the 
repeat on one folded section, and transfer 
it to the burlap. If you’re doing 
something simple, like a scalloped edge, 
cut the scallop from the accordion- 
folded paper, unfold it, and trace the 
pattern directly onto the rug. 
4. Repeat steps 2 and 3 for the shorter 
sides of the rug. 
©). Choose an appropriate corner motif 
and add it to each corner. 

—Jean Baker White, North Haven, ME 


Fold strip evenly 





fo accommodote repeat. 
sae mp) Draw aesign 
| 
a? and transfer. 
rare a ta 
N PN PN | 
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DESIGNER FABRICS 


SAVE UP TO 50% 
ON THE TOP NAMES IN FASHION. 






Fashion Fabrics Club 
membership 
privileges include: 


FREE MONTHLY 
SWATCH KITS 


Mm Every month, you'll receive swatches 
showing the season’s MOST DESIRABLE 
FABRICS from world famous Designers 
and mills. These coordinated portfolios 
Offer you TREMENDOUS SAVINGS—UP TO 
50% and MORE! And you can take 
advantage of our fantastic clearance sales! 


FREE GIFT 
CERTIFICATE 


Mm Receive a $5.00 certificate with your mem- 
bership. Use it towards your first purchase! 


FREE FREQUENT 
BUYER PLAN 


Mi Every time you order at our low regular 
prices you get valuable gift certificates worth 


real money towards future purchases! 
Vogue 


ie aan eve — ) oh NO OBLIGATION TO BUY! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


p< — eS ee ee = 





DEPARTMENT 1-90, 10490 BAUR BLVD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 63132 


YES enrott me for one year in FASHION FABRICS CLUB. 
Included is my $10.00 membership fee. 


Enclosed is my O Check CO Money Order 
Please charge my OD MasterCard O VISA 


OUR CUSTOMERS COMMENTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES: 


‘NEVER HAVE | MADE MORE SPECTACULAR CLOTHES. Sa a a 
“THE FABRICS I'VE PURCHASED FROM YOU INSPIRE ME TO SEW THEM ADDRESS 
UP RIGHT AWAY.’ 
THIS SEASON ALONE I'VE SAVED A FORTUNE = me * 
YOUR CUSTOM COORDINATED PORTFOLIOS SAVE ME SHOPPING TIME CREDIT CARD NUMBER EXPIRATION DATE 
AND GUESSWORK.” 
. SIGNATURE 


residing in Canada. 


—— eae aS ae ia ae i ES SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS ES SS SS ee 
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Knitter’s gadget organizer 

I use a dental organizer to hold my 

small knitting gadgets (drawing below). 

This plastic case easily fits into a purse 

and is at least child-deterring. I bought it 

at the local drugstore for under $2. It 

comes in some wonderfully bright colors. 
—Pamela Staveley, Bena, VA 


Cable needle Point 
Crochet hook protectors 





Ruler 


Use a dental organizer to carry your 
knitting gadgets neatly and safely. 


Hemming ruffles 

Ive always dreaded having to hand-roll 
ruffle hems (especially circular ruffles) on 
fine fabrics, so I finally came up witha 
timesaving solution. Draw the ruffles on 
the fabric, zigzag in a very fine stitch 
along the drawn lines, and cut out the 
ruffles as close to the machine-stitched 
hems as possible. There'll be no 
stretching, no puckering, and no fabric 
getting caught in the machine. 
—~Manianna Krajewska, Beverly Hills, CA 


Knitting the first row 
When you knit into the first row of 
simple loop cast-on, also called single 
_cast-on, the extra yarn between the 
stitches increases in length the farther 
you knit. To prevent this, open up each 
stitch as you knit it. Place the right needle 
into the cast-on loop, and gently pull 
the needles apart. Then complete knitting 
the stitch. Keep the needles close 
together at this stage, and don’t pull on 
the work. Repeating these two steps 
will keep the stitches open and properly 
spaced with no extra thread at the end. 
—Jean Lucas, Brookfield, CT 


Using the waste yarn 
As a new machine knitter, [ve been 
bothered by the tangled waste yarn pulled 
from each garment. Now I cut a 3-in. by 
4-in. bobbin from a piece of cereal-box 
cardboard, put a small slit at one end to 
hold the end of the yarn, and wind the 
waste yarn onto it. I save the cards of 
waste yarn for plastic canvas stitchery. 
—Audrey Krier, Pine Island, MN 
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Preserving old patterns 
When my favorite tissue-paper pattern 
started falling apart, I decided 
to bond it to freezer paper. Lay the 
pattern piece face down, and then place 
the freezer paper on top of it with 
the shiny side down. Press with a 
medium-hot iron. 

—Barbara Burnett, Fort Worth, TX 


Stitch markers for knitting 

I like to mark my knitting by slipping a 
bobby pin over certain stitches. I use a 
black bobby pin for each increase and a 
silver one for decrease stitches. You could 
also use a spot of fingernail polish on 

the bobby pin to indicate whatever you 
have trouble remembering. 

Those searching for heel-and-toe 
filament can find it in my shop, The 
Studio, R9, Box 407, Shelbyville, 

IN 46176. I carry natural at $2.99 and 
ten colors at $3.99 a spool. 
—Jean Scheffler, Shelbyville, IN 


Set-in sleeves 
Staystitch the entire sleeve cap. Then 
clip the bobbin thread at the front 
and back notches and pull up the 
ease. Sew with the sleeve on top, right 
sides together. To manipulate the ease so 
the cap will be perfectly rounded with 
no tucks or puckers, I use the tip 
of a pencil eraser to ease in the fullness 
on the seam-allowance side of the 
needle close to the staystitching as I 
machine-stitch. 

—Dorothy Richards, Escondido, CA 


Restoring pearl buttons 
I inherited a lot of beautiful, old pearl 
buttons from my grandmothers. Most 
needed to be cleaned and polished. 
After removing the old thread, I rubbed 
the buttons between my fingers with a 
paste of baking soda and water. 

—Pearl Koning, South Holland, IL 


Quilters’ weights 
My favorite weights are a collection of 
smooth, rounded beach rocks in a variety 
of shapes and sizes. The two I use most 
often are long and flat, weigh about 2 lb. 
each, and can be stacked on top of each 
other for extra holding power. Together 
they’re heavy enough to hold the far 
end of a straight edge in place while I use 
my rotary cutter fora long cut. I use 
smaller rocks (4 oz. to 8 oz.) to hold 
pattern pieces in place while cutting or 
transferring markings. 

—Barbara Smith, Raymond, ME 








Making a cord guide 

If the needle plate on your sewing 
machine doesn’t have a hole through 
which to thread cord for padding pin 
tucks and doing cord quilting, you can 
make your own guide from an ordinary 
paper clip. Use needle-nose pliers to 
pinch the inside loop of the clip toa 
‘Ac-in. opening (top-center drawing 
below). Bend the end up enough to 
allow a heavy cord, such as #3 perle 
cotton, to pass through. Cut off the 
larger loop of the clip about ‘4 in. behind 
the cord loop. 

Tape the clip to the needle plate or 
bobbin cover with the cord loop facing the 
needle and centered about % in. from 
the needle hole (bottom drawing below). 

To control the ball of cord with this 
guide or the one built into your machine 
or presser foot, drop it into a small 
knife-folded paper bag taped to the edge 
of your sewing-machine table. Thread 
the cord through the loop and let it self- 
feed. The tension created by the narrow 
fold of the bag will be just enough to feed 
the cord smoothly. 

—Elizabeth Lee Richter, Huntington, CT 


Larger loop 
Me in ok 
} Inside AN " ay! 
loop _| _ | a i \ 





Compress inside loop of a paper clip 
to %6 in., bend it up slightly, and cut off 
larger loop % in. behind it. 





Thread cord here. 


Tape cord guide about % in. in 
front of needle hole. 


Figuring yarn requirements 

If the yarn you have left is four times the 
width of the knitting, you'll have enough 
to complete the row without a knot. 


—Bea Stone, Chestnut Hill, MA 


Threads Magazine 


Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


]) handcrafted originals 
by ANNE TRUERUP =f 


... 
HANDWO lommatsch_ — Ea ANISH 


anor NATURAL 





DRY CLE 
OR 60% wool 


a ma IALS || = 


| Sa ruckER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR» 


West Newbury, ¥'1 O3085 





HM Printed with your name, logo M# Durable white or colored 


or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

M One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 

M@ Care orcontent information MH Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING Seo 2e ew 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


Is Fitting Your Problem? 


Amazing new fitting system lets you 
custom-fit all your patterns (including pants). 


Introductory Special $49.00 
This revolutionary new computerized 
pattern altering system compares your 
precise individual measurements to the 
master pattern of each pattern company. 
The easy to follow set of individualized 
instructions guides you step by step, 
allowing you to customize each pattern. 
Along with your set of personal pattern 
altering instructions, you'll receive an 
illustrated manual showing you how to execute each and every 
alteration. It's easy, and you can enjoy sewing, knowing that your 
clothes are going to fit. 


All your favorite patterns 
Individualized pattern altering instructions are available for 
Vogue™, McCall's™, Butterick™ , Simplicity™, Burda™, 
New Look™, and Style™ 
SOLVE YOUR FITTING PROBLEMS TODAY! 
Call (214) 661-5409 or send in the coupon now... you'll love the fit of it! 


YOcup 


BUTTERICK 


McCALL'S 





Bl RD, 


|| YES! I want to enjoy sewing custom-fit clothes | 

|_| Enclosed is my $49. Send me the measuring . 
instructions and manual. I'll choose which pattern | JSL Fabrics 
company I want when I return my measurements. ? 
|_| Enclosed is $5. I want to examine the ! l 5 eae Nee, : a 
measuring instructions before I jom the system. ee Oyen & NAS 


I understand I can return it fora full refund if I am | (21 4) 661 -5409 


not satisfied. 


Payment enclosed. \\ Check "| Money Order | 


February/March 1990 





Hand Crafted 
CERAMIC BUTTONS” 


by Debia_j. Siutheyoul 


P.O. Box 100+Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572 


Retailers and wholesalers please write or call 
om iltacscomilsuriien 


Cratt Marketing | 
Opportunities 
from American 


Craft Enterprises 


ACC CRAFT FAIR S 
ACC Craft Fairsareone _— attract buyers from 
ofthe best ways to leading galleries and 
market high end craft retailers, aswellas 
contemporary American thousands of serious 
crafts. Held in seven collectors and retail 
locations across the customers. 
country they consistently 

BALTIMORE February 27-March 4 

BOSTON NEW March 24-28 

MINNEAPOLIS April 4-8 

ATLANTA NEW May 3-6 

NEW YORK May 10-43 


WEST SPRINGFIELD June 49-24 
SANFRANCISCO August 8-42 
For more information contact: 
American Craft Enterprises, inc. 


PO Box 10, 256 Main Street, New Paltz, NY 12564 
914/255-0039 
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SYMPOSIA 


Conventions for costumers 
When a man dressed as P.T. Barnum 
asked me, “Pssst...Wanna be a boom 
sitter?” I said yes. I stayed and learned 
whata boom sitter does. I also learned to 
make those rows of multicolor ruffles 
on Carmen Miranda’s dress and a three- 
fingered metallic claw, ready to devastate 
your worst galactic enemy. These are just 
some of the secrets that the costumers 
at Costume Con 7 shared with me. 

Costume Con is the yearly national 
gathering of members of the International 
Costumer’s Guild, which promotes the 
educational, cultural, literary, artistic, and 
theatrical advancement of costume 
design and construction. The 1989 
meeting took place on Memorial Day 
weekend in Albany, NY. 

Workshops and competitions are the 
solid underpinnings on which Costume 
Con rests. On Saturday morning, 
professional designer Animal X (her real 
name) held her workshop, “Glues For 
All Occasions,” which was meant to take 
us “beyond library paste and Sobo, into 
the Outer Limits of Mucilage.” We learned 
there is a great world to explore of 
friendly plastics, adhesives, sculpto- 
molds, Sculpy, modeling paste, and 
water-based adhesive caulk. 

Another interesting workshop that 
day, “The Art of Handmade Appliqué: 
How to Save Money and Go Out of Your 
Beady Little Mind,” was given by 
Alixandra Jordan. We each selected 
sequins and beads, then practiced 
applying them on a butterfly that was 
preprinted on firm fabric. Starting from 
the back, we brought our threaded needle 
to the front and through a sequin’s hole, 
threaded a small bead, and went down 
through the sequin’s hole again to the 
back of the fabric. The next pair was 
sewn alongside the first. 

After attending other workshops on 
making a dress form and reproducing 
historic costumes, I visited the Doll 
Competition and viewed an exhibit 
of award-winning and notable costumes 
from past Costume Cons. People strolled 
by constantly in many great-looking 
costumes. Though lots of fine 
costumes are displayed by day, I was 
told that designers save their best for 
the competitions. 

Costumes are judged in four 
experience levels, one division for those 
under 13 and three adult divisions. 
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Jennifer Ketcham spared no detail when she created the “African Princess’ costume, modeled by 
D. Jeannette Holloman, for Costume Con 7. (Photo by Kelly F. Turner) 


Presentations of up to three minutes are 
the rule for all competitions. 

The first competition, the “Fantasy 
and Science Fiction Masquerade,” was 
held Saturday night. Contestants went 
all out on creativity because authenticity 
wasn't required. The “Future Fashion 
Show,” held Sunday afternoon, was based 
on a scenario of a fictional world called 
Amphos. Amphos has long and cold 
winters, and hibernation is the practice 
for many Amphians. How to clothe these 
aliens was the challenge. 

The last competition, held Sunday 
evening, was the “Historical Masquerade,” 
a relatively new category. Judges 
evaluate costumes on authenticity, 
workmanship, and attention to details. 
One outstanding entry was “African 
Tudor.” To paraphrase the commentary: 
This was an African princess who grew up 
hearing the stories told her by her 
father, an official who had been exiled 
from the Tudor court. The princess 
wanted desperately to create for herself 
the life she would never know and the. 
kinship she felt for that faraway land. 

As the princess, shown in the photo 
above, walked across the stage, 
magnificent in her pear! necklace, 

Tudor gown, headdress, train, and regalia, 
thunderous applause swept the 

audience to its feet. The judges agreed 
and gave her the award for Best in 


Master Class for the category 
“Historical Interpretation.” 

The Southern California chapter, 
Costumer’s Guild West, is hosting 
Costume Con 8 at the Red Lion Inn in 
Ontario, CA, Feb. 16-19, For information, 
write to the guild at 3216 Villa Knolls 
Dr., Pasadena, CA 91107. —Ethel Smith 


Smith is a home sewer in Albany, NY, 
whose favorite hobby is reading science 
fiction and fantasy. 


Tapestry gala 
Working as a studio artist means 
spending long hours in design and 
production, often with little communication 
with one’s peers. Fortunately, the 
worldwide resurgence of interest in 
tapestry has stimulated three recent 
conferences organized for information 
sharing and networking, and there’s a 
fourth conference coming up in April. 

The International Tapestry Symposium, 
held in Melbourne, Australia, in May of 
1988, came about through links formed 
between large tapestry studios. It 
provided a forum for discussion and the 
sharing of ideas and let us view one 
another’s work on an international scale. 
Over 200 participants attended lectures, 
workshops, and exhibitions. 

The symposium American Tapestry 
Weaving Since the 1930s and Its 
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Mesa‘THE FIBER FACTORY 
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Scottsdale-ARIZONA KNITTING 
AND WEAVING STUDIO 
602-945-7455 


CALIFORNIA 
ClaremontTHREE BAGS FULL 
714-624-7764 


Costa Mesa-DENWAR CRAFT 
STUDIO 
714-548-1342 


Mill Valley-MILL VALLEY YARN & 
WEAVING 
415-383-1650 


San Francisco-SAN FRANCISCO 
FIBER 
415-821-2568 
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Sonoma CountySPINNER’S WEB 
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HOUSE 
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Kimball-THE FOLD 
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HarrisvilleTHE WEAVING 
CENTER 
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Looking for something to do 
that’s creative, rewarding, 


relaxing and fun? 


How about HANDWEAVING? 


It’s a lot easier than you think and 
we've all ready to help you get started. 


Visit one of these fine shops, 
take a class and you're on your 
way to discovering the 
excitement of handweaving. 
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Harrisville Designs 
Harrisville, NH 03450 
603-827-3333 


Quality handweaving yarns and looms representing 


two centuries of textile craftsmanship. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville-THE WEAVERS WEB 
704-252-3221 


Dillsboro-RIVERWOOD 
HANDWEAVING 
704-586-9418 


Raleigh-GREAT YARNS, INC. 
919-832-3599 


OHIO 


Carroll-A TOUCH OF 
AMERICANA 
614-756-4458 





PENNSYLWANIA 


Bethlehem-WOVEN LIFE STYLES 
215-437-2507 


Conestoga-DOTTY LEWIS- 
DAPPLE CRAFTS 

717-872-2756 

Delmont-KNOTS & TREADLES 
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HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
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Roseburg-WEAVER’S CABIN 
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Madison-SHYRLEE ROLING 
HANDWEAVING 
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HANDWEAVER 
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Houston-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
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Houston THE VILLAGE WEAVER 
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Lubbock-BECK’S 
WARP ’N WEAVE 
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Ingram-ACORN HANDCRAFTS 
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UTAH 


Salt Lake City-SSALT LAKE 
WEAVER’S STORE 
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Timberville-THE RIVER FARM 
1-800-USA-WOOL 


WASHINGTON 


Grandview-LAZY SQUAW YARNS 
509-882-2302 


Olympia-LOOMS & LESSONS OF 
OLYMPIA 
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Spokane-FIBERS & MORE 
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Milwaukee‘THE WOOL WORKS, INC. 
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presentations, we still found time for in an informal atmosphere that allows 
some informal networking and discussion. plenty of time for interpersonal exchange. 
The Mendocino Art Center, located in The program includes tours of studios 
Mendocino, CA, sponsored the symposium and of at least five tapestry exhibits going 
Woven for the Wall during June of on simultaneously in the Portland 
1989. The center’s idyllic location on the area, lectures by Muriel Nezhnie and 
northern California coast was in Mark Adams, and panel discussions. 
striking contrast to the metropolitan areas Registration is limited to 70 people; a fee 
where the previous two symposia had of $150 covers admission to all events. 
taken place, and the symposium’s format For registration information, write to 
maximized communication. Tapestry Forum 1990, Box 2073, 
Each morning began with a presentation Portland, OR 97208-2073. 
by an individual artist, which was Pre- and post-forum tapestry 
followed by workshops and lectures workshops will also be conducted. 
throughout the day. Artists had ample Rudi Richardson is teaching a 
| opportunity for informal chats—in the workshop on interpretive weaving on 
Tapestry artisis, like the two students shown here theater lobby, while going for a Apr. 2-4 ; register by contacting Pam 
in a Gobelins tapestry class in Mendocino, CA, walk on the beach during lunch breaks, Patrie Tapestries, 314 SW Ninth Ave., 
will flock to Portland, OR, for a tapestry forum in or while enjoying a light dinner at Studio 5, Portland, OR 97205; 
April. (Photo by Lolli Jacobsen} a local café. (503) 284-2963. Muriel Nezhnie will 
To continue the tapestry momentum, hold a workshop on designing tapestry on 
European Roots, held in March and six tapestry artists from Oregon and I commission on Apr. 9-11; to register, 
April of 1989 at the University of have organized Tapestry Forum 1990, contact the Oregon School of Arts 
Maryland, began as an exhibition to be held Apr. 5-8, in Portland. We’re and Crafts, 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd.; 
organized by guest curator Courtney stressing artist participation and (503) 297-5544. —Sharon Marcus 
Shaw. Despite the symposium’s quick exchange via small group sessions; we a ee ae 
pace and tightly structured format with want artists to share their approach to Marcus is a tapestry artist, an educator, 
formal lectures and individual tapestry (content, imagery, and process) and a free-lance writer from Portland, OR. 
———Ee summer of 1988. They were almost all 20 years have grown bolder and bolder 
ABRO AD re-creations or interpretations of in creating complex, abstract, and 
—————S traditional American designs (see photo innovative representational designs. 
American quilting in France below). They included 18th-century One reason for French conservatism is 
From plain domestics to regional brodene perse, stuffed whitework, the longtime reliance on professional 
specialties to the confections of Paris Baltimore albums, Log Cabins, Amish designers, or maquettistes. Campbell 
couturiers, French needlework is world squares, and Depression-era pastel believes that patchwork has helped 
famous. At the stalls of used-clothing flowers and hexagons. French quilters discover that they, too, 
merchants, I often find plain shifts of The traditionalism of these possess artistic ability. Another factor is 
heavy cotton or linen that have been contemporary French quilts may seem Campbell’s own teaching orientation. An 
patched and mended with more skill odd to Americans, who in the past avowed traditionalist, her main concern 


than most needleworkers would use in = is to teach what she knows from 

making a new garment. Needlework in iw a 7 studying and researching quilts dating 

France has traditionally included from 1850 to 1930. 

household items, such as bed coverings, Sophie views quiltmaking as a labor 

but until 1972, American-style patchwork of love and makes no attempt to train her 

was generally unknown, and appliqué was students as professional craftspeople. “I 

never used in quilts. That year, the never intended that their work would be 

Musée des Arts Deécoratifs in Paris hosted hung in a bank or an office building,” 

an exhibition of American quilts that she says. “My students’ quilts are personal 

originated at the Whitney Museum in New objects and not meant to be public art.” 

York City. Shortly thereatter, Sophie Judging by the exhibition’s favorable 

Campbell, an optimistic American, packed reception, it seems likely that French 

her bags with quilting supplies and hit interest in quiltmaking will continue to 

the roads of France. Her aim was to bring | 7 we ae Sh grow. Whether French quiltmaking will 

American-style patchwork quiltmaking Sein * Mi ray oS : turn toward the adventurousness that 

to the women of France. | y oe. > mz ® a y | characterizes contemporary American 
Campbell has since taught patchwork AEE — | quiltmaking, however, is another 

and quilting to over 5,000 students. American patchwork and appliqué blossom in question. —Lys Ann Shore 





The finest fruits of their labors, 100 France. Under the tutelage of Sophie Camp- eee: 
bed-size quilts, were exhibited in Paris bell, Jacqueline Labeyrie made this copy of an Shore is a quilter and writer in 
in Le Patchwork en France during the 1848 American quilt called “Prairie Flowers.“ Washington, D.C. 
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HARD-TO-FIND THINGS FOR KNITTERS K n 1 { E a l r I S le Ta m S 
} ot eee | sume easy-to-follow charted pattern by the author of 
d Tams -- with enough genuine Shetland wool from 
Scrat to knit two tams. Kit Color Choices: (#4 in photo) 
FF #1: Lt. Grey, White, Slate Blue, Sugarplum, Plum 
F #2: White, Lt. Grey, Red, Sky Blue, French Blue 
[J #3: Lt. Beige, Camel, Fuchsia, Black. Moorit 
OV #4: Sea Green, Turquoise, Coral, Lt. cites White 
Fair Isle Tam Kit ..............:cccccseeeseeees taut cate al VO OPO 
ea. additional kit i IM SAME OF DEL oecccssecccsssseseseesenees $14.75 








ed Tams by Mary Rowe. An | inspiring quide. Every- 
thing you need to know to create tams in varied sizes, 
_| shapes, yarn weights & kaleidoscopic color patterns. 

aatitccly il. a ean er ae. ae) $16.30 ppd 
Save! Both Tam Kit and Book ......... cee . $32.25 ppd 


HARD-TO-FINDTHINGSFOR KNITTERS Catalogue free with order or by request 
ar P.O.Box 1690 Dept.T 110 
Pattermworks  poushkeepsie NY12601 914-454-5648 











WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 
TEL: 213 234-8221 
FAX: 213 234-8215 


OR WRITE TO: 


ang 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


COLLAR KIT 


Make this delightful collar 

without sewing! You'll love 

this detachable, fashion col- 

lar. Make it in less than an Kit 
hour! Kit includes a colorful 
Southwestern-look bandana, gleaming 
concho, safety pin, full-size cutting 
patterns, instructions and amazing 
Wonder Under™ that eliminates sewing! 
Order yours today! 





Send $2.95 check or money order plus $1.00 shpg./hdlg. per 3 : e 
"i kit to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T290, P.O. Box 2934, Ft. fie | 
= : Worth, TX 76113. Offer expires 7/31/90. Limit 2. FREE catalog ™ 


with order. 





nih » MAIC SEWING MACHINES 

SINGER? nk. AT A DISCOUNT 
Major Brands at Minor Prices 

“ap 5 THREAD SERGERS a i 


59* 
ELECTRONIC 
SEWING MACHINES 
from $39Q* 


*PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines ¢ Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


SINGER™ AUTO VARI-STE AM™ IRON 4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 
Just $§3* 


® F ® 
SUSSMAN PM LITE $499" Se vv IN IN Vermont 
SUSSMAN PM 100 $212* 84 Concord Avenue St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
ROWENTA DA-82 $§9* CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 | ER 
ROWENTA ; $§2° Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 *teroveo crac 


‘[SILK THREADS | 


| @ High quality filament SILK threads 
for crafts, needlepoint, machine 
and hand sewing. 


ge Cut out this coupon and return it TODAY! wg 
| Special Introductory Offer i 





YES, we’ll send a free copy of LACE CRAFTS QUARTERLY 
magazine. Just request it with the coupon below and start enjoying this uni- 
® que publication, and find out why thousands have subscribed. 


In this fine quarterly publication, the best of its kind, you'll find FULL 
SIZE PATTERNS valued at least $20.00. Every issue is packed with how 
to make all kinds of laces not only for the handcrafter but also for the 
machine user, as well as where to find supplies, shops, teachers, lace 
events, exhibits - or simply how to get started. 


| i Send $1.00 for additional information i 
| | about the TIRE filament silk thread 
weights, available colors anda 
valuable coupon 


If you like it, send $15.00 with the invoice enclosed and receive the next 4 
issues. If not delighted, return the invoice marked “cancel”, and you’!] owe 
us absolutely nothing. Cut coupon below and send to: LCQ, Dept T., 3201 
E Lakeshore Dr., Tallahassee, FL, 323 12-2034 

OKAY, send my FREE copy of LACE CRAFTS QUARTERLY. 


Send $3.50 for one spool of 
“MACHINE TWIST“ (50 denier) TIRE 
filament silk thread, in your choice of 


color (postpaid) i | Print Name 
Address 
9805 N.E. 116th St. City C‘Statte Zip 
Suite 7160 Phone —C___ Signature 


Kirkland, WA 9803. 
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a Notes 


SEWING NEWS 


Have you found something new in the 
world of sewing that others might want to 
hear about? If so, write to us at Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


A tough little sewing machine 
The only thing my fancy European sewing 
machine won't do is sew leather, the 

type you might use to make a tote bag or 
satchel. That’s why I was eager to try 

the Thompson Mini Brute (Model PW 201, 
about $550 from T&R Distributors, 

Box 105, Grand Island, NE 68802; 
800-433-9088, ext. 97), a portable 
industrial machine with a walking foot 
designed for sewing heavy-duty canvas, 
upholstery, drapery, and leather. 

The Mini arrives in an inauspicious 
plastic case, whose base serves as the 
stand for the machine (photo at right, 
below). The machine is metal from top to 
bottom and weighs 32 lb., even though 
it’s only 13 in. long from hand-wheel to 
presser foot. Included supplies are a 
thread stand for coned threads, four 
bobbins, industrial needles, two 
screwdrivers for changing needles and 
feet and adjusting the bobbin tension, a 
bottle of oil, and an instruction book. 

First inspection reveals a few minor 
surprises: The presser-foot lever is on top 
of the machine, and the needle threads 
from left to right. Controls are simple: A 
single lever changes the direction of 
stitching, and a screw on the shaft of the 
lever adjusts stitch length. Maximum 
length is four stitches per inch. 

Switching from my Pfaff to the Mini 
is like climbing behind the wheel of a 
tractor after driving a BMW. Every part 
is built for work, and the operator must 
get involved. The first step is oiling the 
machine. It proves easy; the machine 
pivots back in its plastic stand to reveal 
most of the moving parts. 

Threading is almost as easy, but you 
must be prepared to adjust tensions. 
There are no markings on the dial, and 
it’s screwed down tight. The book has no 
help to offer, but here’s how I did it. 

I began by winding a bobbin with 
heavy nylon thread. The bobbin case is 
standard and loads clockwise, as usual. 

I dangled the loaded case from a few 
inches of thread and lightly bounced it, 
like a yo-yo. Since it didn’t slip down the 
thread an inch or so, I loosened the 
screw in quarter turns until it did. That’s 
all it took to set the bobbin tension. 
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Next, I put in a heavy leather-point 
needle, size 23, #135x16 (standard 
needles for the Mini are #135x17). 

With the tension dial loosened almost all 
the way, the tension seemed tight, but a 
sample seam showed that it was actually 
way too loose. I learned right away that 
you have to hold the needle and bobbin 
threads firmly for the first few stitches, 
or the machine will jam. Two or three 
tries later, the stitches in my leather 
scraps were looking great. 

The hardest thing for home sewers to 
handle on an industrial machine is its 
speed—up to 4,000 stitches per minute, 
which is about four times as fast as an 
average domestic machine. The Mini 
moves at an easy 900 stitches per minute, 
so even with a long stitch length, it’s 
familiar and easy to restrain with the foot 
control. Like its big industrial cousins, 
the Mini coasts to a stop if it’s going fast, 
instead of stopping instantly. 

The neatest thing about the Mini is 
the built-in walking foot. I didn’t even 
have to leave the needle down to pivot 
when sewing curves on two layers of 
leather; the feed dogs held on like pit 
bulls, yet their teeth didn’t leave horrible 
marks. You can get zipper feet, binders, 
and several sizes of welting or cording feet, 
all incorporating the walking feature, 
but the supplied foot is narrow enough, so 
inserting a zipper is no problem. 

Clearly, I liked this machine. It took 
only about an hour to get it up and 
running. It’s simple and built to last, 
and its capacities open up whole new 
realms for sewing projects. The Mini 
gets my vote for most desirable second 
machine. —David Page Coffin. 


Coffin is an associate editor of Threads. 





The Thompson Mini Brute, a 32-Ilb., all-metal 
machine that sews leather as if it were butter. 








The current exhibit at The Brooklyn Museum is an 
opportunity to see rare Emile Pingat garments, 
like this 1892 velvet jacket. Pingat's couture house 
competed for clients with the House of Worth. 


MUSEUM NEWS 


In the shadow of Worth 
Charles Frederick Worth liked to dress 
in a beret and smock, Rembrandt-style, to 
emphasize to his clients that he was 

an artist at work. He was also a 

master businessman, who developed 
innovative practices. He provided models 
of his latest creations so they could be 
produced commercially overseas, and he 
kept his styles basic, but the fabrics 
lavish. The myth and the reality behind 
the House of Worth, and those of 
Worth’s rivals, Emile Pingat, about whom 
not much is known, and Jacques 

Doucet, are explored in an international 
collection of costumes on display 

until Feb. 26 at The Brooklyn Museum 
(200 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, NY 

11238; 718-638-3731). 

The Opulent Era: Fashions of Worth, 
Doucet, and Pingat is the first exhibit to 
also explore and compare the fashions 
from Pingat and Doucet. Elizabeth Ann 
Coleman, Curator of Costume and 
Textiles at the museum and author of the 
illustrated, 208-page catalog ($45, 
co-published by The Brooklyn Museum 
and Thames and Hudson, Inc.), hopes the 
exhibit will encourage other researchers 
to explore more designers from the late- 
19th and early-20th centuries. 
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Photo courtesy of The Brooklyn Museum Costume Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, gift of the Brooklyn Museum, 2009 


Gift of Marion Litchfield, 1950 (BM50.72.13) Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Year round one week & eee SPECIAL ee & 


weekend instruction in: 
Basketry - Batik FIBER SYMPOSIUM 
Bobbin Lace - Dyeing Rita Buchanan-Handspinning 
Fabric Design/Figures Joyce Edwards-Knitting 
Marbling - Quilting April 27-29 & April 29-May5 
Felting - Lace - Collage TEXTILE/FIBER 
Rugs Braided/Navajo/Hooked TOUR 
Spinning - Dyeing ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
Tatting - Weaving & WALES, with 
Knitting - Chair Caning Persis Grayson 
Smocking - Papermaking May 14-29 


The D R OP SP I N D LE Santa wee’ an en | 


(805) 922-1295 | 


Hand Dyed Yarns— — 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
\, Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


bs, , Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
La Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 
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Minnesota Quilters 
d Annual! Show 
aN College of St. Thomas 


Harmony St. Paul, Minnesota 
June 14-16, 1990 


Workshops/lectures by Sandi For more 

Bard, Moneca Calvert, Jo Diggs, information, send 
Caryl Bryer Fallert, Marsha 45¢ postage to: 
McCloskey, Nancy Pearson, Barb Boyd 
Yvonne Porcella, Doreen 4001 Cinnabar Dr. 
Speckmann, Sara Miller Eagan, MN 55122 
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BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 





MASTER 
DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 


Desigrung Womens 
f 


: Childces Germnaale 


ATTENTION 


Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


Books on ladies' and men's designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
and grading. Write for free booklets describing 
these books. 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-10 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Hlinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 
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a Notes 


The New Look forward 

From the wasp waists of Dior’s New 

Look to Grés’ hot pants, New Look to Now: 
French Haute Couture 1947-1987 

offers a rare opportunity to compare 
seasonal designs from 13 top couturiers. 

I was particularly interested in the exhibit, 
which I saw at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco, CA, 
as it featured many outfits from the 
Eleanor Christenson de Guigné 
Collection, which includes garments 
made in the I. Magnin Custom Salon, 
where one of my teachers worked 

for 20 years. 

For several decades, the Salon made 
line-for-line copies of Paris originals, plus 
originals for its West Coast customers. 
Each season, I. Magnin bought couture 
models for copying. The price even 
included a “reference,” which listed fabrics 
and findings used in the model, the 
quantities needed, and where to buy them. 

Some purchases included a paper 
pattern; if they didn’t, the Magnin drapers 
would make a muslin pattern from the 
original. A Magnin client could then order 
an exact copy in the identical fabric 
and have it made to her measurements, 
using the same standards of fit and 
workmanship employed by the French 
couture houses. The workmanship was 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Finally —a textile society 


To broaden and refine my textile 
interests and to meet professionals whose 
work in textiles is other than artistic, I 
went to the first symposium of the Textile 
Society of America. The two-year-old 
group is an outgrowth of the Irene Emery 
Roundtables, meetings held at The 
Textile Museum in Washington, D.C., 
which were limited by both the 

facilities and the by-invitation-only policy. 
The new society provides an inclusive 
forum for the exchange and dissemination 
of information on the historic, cultural, 
socioeconomic, artistic, and technical 
aspects of textiles. 

At the symposium Textiles as Primary 
Sources, attendees—artists, scholars, 
craftspeople, field researchers, and 
conservators—considered the 
philosophical, methodological, and 
conceptual issues in textile history, 
current use, study and conservation of 
textiles. There was ample time for 
discussions with fellow attendees. 
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Chanel suits from the 1960s are part of the 
postwar collection of couture garments on dis- 
play at the Porfland Museum of Art in Portland, 
OR, until Feb. 4. (Eleanor Christenson de Guigné 
Collection, photo by Kaz Tsurufa) 


so good that local legend described a 
mother and daughter who each bought 
a suit—one from I. Magnin and one from 
the couturier—and found them to be 
identical, except for the labels. 

The main difference was price; the 
original cost more than twice as much. 
And, even though the Magnin copies 


The first day, discussions focused on 
strategies and methods for gathering and 
extracting data. Elizabeth Barber, 
whose research has the rigorous structure 
of an elegant detective story, described 
how to track prehistoric textiles. She 
started with evidence from 20,000 B.C.— 
spinning beads and string skirts on small 
statues. Often Barber puts time- 
consuming effort into reproducing the 
artifact. This, she says, gives her insight 
into the ancient people, almost 
exclusively women, who wove. 

Later presentations on rhythmic 
placement and layering of patterns in 
sub-Saharan textiles and the use of 
symmetry analysis to describe pattern 
structure had appeal for those with an 
interest in patterns. 

Textiles as cultural signature, the 
major topic of the second day, included a 
keynote address on tartans by Richard 
Martin of New York’s Fashion Institute of 
Technology and a talk on Victorian 
fancywork by Beverly Gordon, a 
craftsperson and museum curator. I 
enjoy seeing pictures of Victorian 
antimacassars, doilies, penwipers, etc., 





weren’t cheap ($300 for a simple blouse 
in 1966), some San Franciscans bought 
them until they could afford the originals. 

All the garments in the exhibit are 
Paris originals, but there were too many 
jewels for me to be disappointed. The 
piéce de résistance is the display of two 
Dior grand siik tulle ball gowns purchased 
by I. Magnin with the announcement that 
they would not be for sale. Instead, 
they were modeled daily at I. Magnin for 
three hours and then donated to the 
M.H. de Young Memorial Museum. 

The exhibit catalog, with many color 
photos, like the photo of the Chanel suits 
at left, is an excellent reference. Among 
the essays in it is one about couture in 
America by Melissa Leventon, the assistant 
curator of the museum’s department of 
textiles. The catalog may be ordered for 
$22.50 from the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, CA 94121. The exhibit will 
be at the Portland Art Museum until 
Feb. 4. —Claire B. Shaeffer 


Shaeffer, who describes a ready-to-wear 
Dior suit on p. 24, teaches garment 
construction at the College of the 
Desert in Palm Desert, CA, and 
workshops at Eastern Michigan 
University in Ypsilanti, MI. 


in all their intricacies and then 
speculating on the techniques. 

The above-mentioned talks were only 
a few of the interesting ones given. 
Proceedings from the symposium 
have been published and are available 
for $15 ppd. ($20 for nonmembers). 
Checks should be made out to the 
Textile Society of America and sent to 
Suzanne Baizerman, 2236 Commonwealth 
Ave., St. Paul, MN 55108. 

The Textile Society’s next meeting, to 
be held Sept. 14-16 in Washington, D.C., 
will focus on “Textiles in Trade.” For 
registration materials, write to: 

TFA, Textile Society of America, 

Office of Conference Services, 
Smithsonian Institution, Ripley Center, 
Suite 3123, Washington, D.C. 20560. 

To become a member of the society, 
which is open to all with a strong interest 
in textiles, send a check for $25 

payable to the Textile Society of America, 
4401 San Andreas Ave., Los Angeles, 

CA 90065. —Virginia Davis 


Davis is a textile artist and scholar in 
New York City. 
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practical information for people who love to garden. 


Whether you're a pro or are just beginning to experiment 

with plants, Fine Gardening gives you the knowledge you need 
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to-Wear 


Doelemaaeliae 
a snappy sult 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 





The Dior look for the American woman at a 
ready-to-wear price displays accents and shap- 
ing techniques that a home sewer can incor- 
porate ina commercial pattern: veivet-facing- 
furned cuffs; fusible interfacing; rounded, sef-in 
sleeve caps; and a "baggea” lining. 
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f you've ever wanted to take a close 
look inside a particularly fine 
ready-to-wear garment, make your- 
self comfortable. I recently had the 
opportunity to examine the three- 
piece Christian Dior suit in the photo at 
left. Each piece—gray wool-flannel jacket, 
knife-pleated skirt, and cotton-velvet vest— 
can be worn separately. Appropriate to wear 
from the work place to dinner, the suit is 
an example of American ready-to-wear at 
its best and has excellent technical points 
that the home sewer can duplicate. 

The suit, which retails for $500, was de- 
signed by Joyce Dixon for Christian Dior- 
The Suit, a licensee of Christian Dior, espe- 
cially for the American customer for the 
current fall/winter season. The semifitted 
princess-line jacket, of good-quality, medium- 
weight wool flannel, skims the body grace- 
fully from the shoulders to the waist before 
flaring into an attractive peplum, a result 
of the front section being cut with a defi- 
nite flare (drawing at right). The box pleat 
in the back is a decorative detail. Velvet 
trim, a favorite fashion touch in this year’s 
garments, is applied at the collar and turned- 
back cuffs and is easy to add to a standard 
jacket pattern. Underlining and interfac- 
ing, both fusible synthetics and woven cot- 
ton, ensure that the jacket’s crisp, yet femi- 
nine, appearance remains even with long- 
term wear. A taped armscye, a sleeve head 
in the sleeve cap, and a hand-tacked raglan 
shoulder pad keep each shoulder graceful- 
ly round, yet firm. 

The jacket lining, which reveals further 
quality workmanship, smoothly fits the in- 
side of the jacket. Even though the shoul- 
der padsare thick, no excess lining bunches 
at the shoulders. The lining was almost en- 
tirely machine-sewn into the jacket with a 
technique called “bagging,” a much faster 
method than hand-slipstitching. 

The skirt displays one of the most inter- 
esting features; the pleats have double knife 
edges that lie beautifully closed and flat. 
It’s easier to have the pleats set commer- 
cially after you’ve stitched one side seam 
and hemmed the fabric to the final length, 
but you can also set them yourself. 


A tailored look for a long time 
Wool flannel drapes nicely but lacks the 
body to maintain this suit’s crisp silhou- 
ette, so the jacket front and side panels 
were underlined with a medium-weight, 
fusible weft-insertion interfacing similar to 
Armo Weft (drawing at right). 

If you use this trick, cut the underlining 
¥Y; in. smaller than the shell fabric, and 
fuse it in place before stitching the darts 
and seams. Both the seams and darts in 
the Dior suit were clipped and pressed so 
well that from the outside of the garment 
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there’s no indication that the interfacing 
has been stitched into the seamlines. Seams 
at the edges were trimmed, graded, and 
clipped to reduce the bulk. 

Fusible knit interfacing, similar to Pel- 
lon’s Knit Shape, was applied over the weft- 
insertion to interface the front shoulders, 
which keeps the jacket from collapsing over 
the hollow between the shoulder and bust. 
Knit interfacing is much softer than weft- 
insertion interfacing and adds a light touch. 
The same knit was also used to underline 
the velvet upper collar, the velvet cuffs, and 
the lapel facing. 

As is common in custom suits but un- 
usual in ready-to-wear, the upper part of 
the Dior jacket back is interfaced with wi- 


Underlining, interfacing, and stabilization 


Fusible 


weft-insertion 


interfacing 


Cut % in. 


smaller than 


pottern. 


Interfacing the back hem 


lron hem; 
blind-catchstitch 
in place. 


Match raw edges; 


gan, a cotton fabric similar to muslin but 
more firmly woven. Wigan is generally avail- 
able from tailoring suppliers. When sewn 
into the seams, it maintains the shape of 
the armscyes, neckline, and shoulder areas 
and prevents the shoulder pad’s shape from 
showing to the outside through the soft 
flannel. Preshrunk muslin would also work. 

The wigan was cut in two pieces with a 
%-in. overlap at the center back; I some- 
times prefer an overlap of up to 2 in. so the 
wigan can be deeper at the center back. If 
the underarm panel isn’t underlined, ex- 
tend the wigan 2 in. below the armscye. 

Since the back has no underlining, the 
back hem allowance was interfaced with a 
strip of bias-cut wigan. The wigan adds body 


Fusible knit 
interfacing 


Machine-stitch 
fo seam 
, allowance 


machine-stitch together. 
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to the hem. Match one edge of the wigan, 
which is 'A in. wider than the hem allow- 
ance, to the raw edge of the hem and attach 
it with straight machine stitching (draw- 
ing, p. 25). Blind-catchstitch the hem in 
place, down the center of the hem. (This is 
faster than the custom-tailoring method of 
catchstitching and hand-basting a bias strip 
to the jacket body, with the extra ‘4 in. ex- 
tending above the hem’s raw edge.) When 
the hem is folded in place, the extra ‘A in. 
lies next to the jacket body (in custom 
jackets it lies next to the hem allowance). 
This placement is fine as long as the fabric 
has enough body so that the extra width 
doesn’t show on the right side of the jacket, 
as it would with lighter fabrics. 

The box pleat on the Dior jacket requires 
two pieces of wigan; each piece breaks at the 
center back and isn’t included in the hem of 
the pleat underlay. If your jacket has no 
pleat, you can use a continuous bias strip 
or a separate piece for each garment section. 

The lower two-thirds of the armscye is 
taped with a ‘A-in.-wide plain-weave cotton 
tape. The tape can be used to ease the back 
of the armscye to cup the fabric around the 
curved shape of the back arm, ensuring 
that the sleeve and jacket hang better. It 
also prevents stretching of the armscye when 
the sleeve is set and when the jacket is worn. 

Plain-weave tape isn’t usually available 
to the home sewer, but I prefer plain weave 
rather than heavier twill tape. I save the 
selvages from silk organza and silk blouse 
fabric for this purpose. Apply the tape just 
inside the seamline in the seam allowance, 
beginning on the jacket front about 3 in. 
below the shoulder seam, continuing un- 
der the arm, and ending on the back about 





allowances at We, 
front and cut | a | | | fo front sleeve seam, f 
IN one piece. C+——-—— | te-- [| % in. above hemline. The jacket's flared peplum may look as though 
it has a functional box pleat, but this is the limit 
of ifs spread. 
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4 in. from the shoulder seam. Simply straight- 
stitch down the tape’s middle. 


Close to the vest 

Designed to be worn as a blouse, the un- 
lined vest repeats the princess line of the 
jacket and has the same jet buttons in a 
smaller size. Fusible knit interfacing is used 
for the neckline and armhole facings. Theyre 
understitched by machine and hand-tacked 
at the seamlines so they won't roll out at 
the edges. The vest has slightly extended 
shoulders kept firm with small shoulder 
pads that are merely 6’A-in.-dia. circles of 
bonded fiberfill folded slightly off-center. 
The pads are secured at the neckpoints and 
armscyes with ’2-in.-long swing tacks. 


Tricks up the sleeve 

The high cap sleeves of the jacket are smooth- 
ly set into the armholes; there’s no seam 
rippling or dimpling across the cap. One 
useful industrial technique for setting the 
sleeve smoothly is to use only *%-in.-wide 
seam allowances around the armhole and 
sleeve, which is less difficult to ease than 
the typical “’2 in. that home sewers use. 

Another trick is to apply a narrow bias- 
cut sleeve head, which was done in the 
Dior jacket. I even use a sleeve head in 
blouses to eliminate dimples across the 
cap and to serve as a buffer between the 
seam allowances and the sleeve. Apply the 
sleeve head after setting the sleeve and be- 
fore putting in the shoulder pads (drawing 
at top right, facing page). Cut a wigan strip 
“4 in. wide and 13 in. long, and position the 
edge of the sleeve head on the wrong side 
of the sleeveabout 4 in. from the raw edge. 
Hand-stitch it with a running stitch on the 
seamline. A ‘A-in. width of the strip over- 
laps the seam allowance, while ‘2 in. ex- 
tends into the sleeve cap. In the Dior jack- 
et, the sleeve head is set slightly off-center 
with 7 in. toward the frontand 6 in. toward 
the back. 

At first glance, the rounded shoulder line 
of the Dior jacket appears to have less pad- 
ding than we’ve seen in recent years; it’s an 
illusion created by the thick, raglan shoul- 
der pads that extend well into the sleeves. 
These pads support the sleeve caps so they 
can’t collapse. The shoulder pads are tacked 
lightly at the neckpoint and sewn to the 
front and back armscye seam allowances 
with short swing tacks (drawing at top left, 
facing page). The swing tacks hold the pads 
in position but still allow them to float 
without distorting the lines of the jacket. 

The 2-in.-wide turned-up velvet cuffs look 
wonderful and are easy to add to jacket 
sleeves (bottom drawing and photo, facing 
page). On the Dior jacket, the two-piece 
sleeve was cut 2’2 in. longer than the fin- 
ished sleeve length so it would fold back to 
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make a cuff; the same pattern was used to 
cut the velvet, but with 2 in. added above 
the wrist for attachment to the lining and 
for the turn. The rectangular-shaped cuffs 
flare when turned back. If the sleeve pat- 
tern of your jacket narrows toward the wrist, 
flare the facing and cuff to match the flare 
of the sleeve; otherwise, the cuff edge will 
be smaller than the sleeve and won't turn 
outward as it should. 


Bagging the smooth lining 

The Dior jacket lining has a ’A-in.-deep 
pleat at the center back that tapers to noth- 
ing just below the waistline (photo at right, 
p. 28). Since the back jacket pleat is only 
decorative, the lining covers it completely. 
All the lining pieces are cut to fit the an- 
side of the jacket perfectly; the lining’s 
shoulders have a greater slant than the 
jacket’s shoulders, and the lining’s sleeve 
caps are shallower (drawing below). When 
applying this idea, you'll have to experi- 
ment, as shoulder pads vary in thickness; 
just remember that the angle of the shoul- 
der seam must increase with the thickness 
of the pad. 

At the underarm, the linings for the side 
panel and undersleeve are cut higher than 
the jacket and extend into the armscye. 
The higher cut clears the jacket’s armscye 
seam allowances, which stands up under 
the arm and ensures a more attractive sleeve. 

Bagging is one of the easiest industrial 
techniques to learn. Instead of attaching 
just the front facings and neckline of the lin- 
ing to the jacket by machine, and the sleeves 
and hem by hand, you apply the lining al- 
most entirely by machine (drawing sequence, 
p. 28). The trick is to pull the final seam, 
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the jacket’s hem, through a slit left open in 
the center-back lining. To make the bagging 
concept clear, I'll explain how to bag the lin- 
ing for a jacket without a pleat. 

Before applying the lining, complete the 
jacket shell, sew the velvet cuffs to the 
sleeve extensions, and sew the collar and 
facings to the jacket. In custom tailoring, 
the undercollar is attached to the upper 
collar, and the facing is attached to the la- 
pel before the neckline seams—upper col- 
lar to facing, undercollar to jacket—are 
stitched. I was impressed because this had 
been done in the Dior jacket so that the 
four seams meet precisely at the notch. 

Press the jacket hem in place and trim it to 
ascant 1’4 in. Turn the jacket wrong side out. 

Before cutting the lining, correct the pat- 
tern so that the lining will fit the inside of 
the jacket smoothly. Then assemble the 
lining body and set the sleeves, but leave a 
10-in.-long opening in the upper part of 
the back seam; press. 

With right sides together, pin the edges 
of the lining and jacket facings and neck- 
lines together, matching the notches and 
shoulder seams (drawing at left, p. 28). 
Stitch, beginning and ending even with the 
raw edge of the jacket hemline. Press the 
seam toward the lining and catchstitch the 
edges of the front jacket facings to the jack- 
et underlining. At the shoulder, sew the 
facing/lining seam to the shoulder pad. Turn 
the jacket right side out. 

Straighten the jacket, turn the cuffs up, 
and insert the sleeve linings into the sleeves. 
Check that the sleeve linings aren’t twisted 
and that the seamlines of the jacket and 
lining match. At the wrist, fold the raw 
edge of the lining under and pin it in place 
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Bagging the lining 

3. Pull lining and jacket hem, right 
sides together, through slit. Match 
raw edges and stitch together. Return 
hem through slit and topstitch to close. 


With right sides together, stitch assembled lining 
to jacket along facing and neckline. 
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2. Pull lining and sleeve, right sides together, through hem; 
repin; stitch raw edges together. Refurn sleeve. 


The bagged lining is almost entirely inserted with machine stitching. It has only a tiny fold at the hem (left). The lining has a pleat for wearing ease only 
above the waist; since the jackef pleat doesn't open, the lining fits like a glove in the peplum area (right). 
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to the seam allowance of the velvet cuff so 
the lining fold is above the wrist (detail in 
drawing at top right, facing page). 

Reach into the jacket through the open 
hem and pull out the sleeves; repin the 
cuff and lining from the wrong side with 
right sides together; I fold the lining under 
%, in., but I stitch only a *%-in. seam so 
there’s a small pleat in the lining at the 
wrist. Stitch, and then tack the cuff/facing 
seam to the sleeve seams with short swing 
tacks so the cuff won’t shift. Replace the 
sleeves right sides out. 

Check the lining length; it should extend 
'A in. to % in. below the pressed hemline of 
the jacket. Hand-tack the seam allowances 
of the lining and jacket at the shoulder 
point and at the jacket underarm to anchor 
the lining so that it won’t billow away from 
the jacket shell. 

Reach through the center-back lining slit 
and pull out the lining and jacket hems. 
With right sides together, match and pin 
the raw edges of the jacket and lining hems 
together, and stitch from facing to facing. 

Straighten the jacket; then machine-stitch 
the raw lining edges at center back together 
as much as possible. Use a slipstitch to fin- 
ish the remaining 2 in. to 3 in. by hand. 
Also finish the hem by hand-stitching the 
lining fold down at the corners. 


A skirt with flair 

The Dior skirt was commercially pleated 
after the right-side seam and hem were 
completed. Many large cities have pleaters 
who will double-pleat your fabric for about 
$35 and up (one mail-order source is Koppel 
Pleating, 890 Garrison Ave., Bronx, NY 10474; 
212-893-1500). When sending fabric out to 
pleaters, give them your hip and waist mea- 
surements; they'll taper the pleats for you 
from hip to waist. 

The pleats in the Dior skirt are stitched 
closed on the wrong side above the hip, so 
the stitching doesn’t show. The left-side 
seam was stitched through all layers from 
the hem to the bottom of the zipper open- 
ing; then the zipper was inserted. The waist- 
band application was standard and finished 
with the stitching-in-the-ditch technique. 

If you don’t want to have your fabric pro- 
fessionally pleated, you can set the pleats 
vourself. The secret to making double pleats 
that lie flat is to stagger the folds so they 
don’t coincide. [’ll use the measurements 
from the Dior suit to explain this. 

To make double 1-in.-wide pleats (draw- 
ing at right), you start with a pleat allow- 
ance that’s 4 in. wide. Mark the position of 
the pleat lines—the ones that meet on the 
right side of the skirt-4 in. apart with 
thread or chalk. On the Dior skirt, the lines 
are on the lengthwise grain from hip to 
hem. Match the pairs of lines and baste 
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them together. With the right side up, fold 
the pleat underlay to the left. Cover the 
fabric with a damp press cloth and press 
only the basted line from 7 in. below the 
waist (hipline) to the hem; don’t press the 
fold on the underside or above the hipline. 

Turn the fabric over and taper the pleats 
to fit the body from hipline to waist. Sub- 
tract the waist measurement from the hip 
measurement and divide the difference by 
the number of pleats. For example, the 
Dior skirt is 27% in. at the waist and 4272 in. 
at the hip. The difference, 14°A in., when 
divided by the number of pleats (18) is 
0.82 in. Since this fraction is hard to work 
with, I’'d pin-baste an extra ‘4 in. (0.75 in.) 
into each pleat underlay ( in. in each fab- 
ric layer) at the waist. This doesn’t make 
the waist small enough, so I’d increase a 
few pleats another '/ in. All the pleats don’t 


A skirt with double pleats 


have to be the same size. Baste from the 
pin to the previous basting at the hipline to 
form small darts around the abdomen. 
Now make the double pleats. Refold each 
pleat as shown to make two smaller pleats, 
but make the pleat nearer the garment ’4 in. 
wider than the inside pleat. The folds are 
staggered, which reduces the bulk; the folds 
on the underside are less likely to show on 
the right side. Straighten and smooth each 
double pleat; press. Machine-stitch along 
the basting for 7 in. below the waistline, 
pivot, and stitch for ‘4A in. to secure the 
double pleat; backstitch. [ 


Claire B. Shaeffer shared details of how to 
make a Chanel jacket in Threads, No. 23, 
p. 24. Her latest book, Claire Shaeffer’s 
Fabric Sewing Guide (Chilton, 1989) was 
reviewed in issue 25, p. 12. 
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A look at the in- 
side-out skirt re- 
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place by stitch- 
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raveling many miles to study with 

a teacher after seeing a tiny pic- 

ture of her work is taking a chance. 

And this chance paid off better 

than the New York Lottery! When 
Helen Banes arrived with her necklaces to 
teach at the Embroiderers’ Guild of Ameri- 
ca’s 1987 National Seminar, it was the be- 
ginning of a week of creative magic and 
learning for all her students. 

Helen (photo, p. 33), a longtime tapestry 
weaver, wanted her work to be portable. 
She dreamed of making tapestries she could 
wear. With a sense of adventure and a pas- 
sion for collecting beads and artifacts, He- 
len set out to fashion needlewoven neck- 
laces. Over the years, she has refined her 
designs into elegant pieces that grace the 
necks of opera singers and socialites. 

In exploring methods for making these 
ornamented fiber necklaces, Helen has 
broken much ground, and she generously 
shares her techniques with students. Her 
basic system is very simple and requires a 
minimum of materials and tools (see “Sup- 
plies for needleweaving,” p. 33). You are 
hereby invited to a tapestry-necklace work- 
shop with Helen Banes. 


Helen Banes likes fo choose a fheme and work 
it through. She has recently been working on 
Art-Deco-inspired pieces. “Clarisse’s Collar,” the 
Art Deco piece at left shows how a deep-foned, 
central focus unifies the bead arrangements. 
By clustering beads on adjacent warp pairs, 
Banes avoids having to weave on few warps 
belween beads. (Phofo by Ben Kann) 





After taping graph paper and her cartoon fo a 
Foam Core board, Banes begins warping 
around the banker's pins, which mark the top 
and bottom boundaries of her design. To tie off 
the linen warp (right), she makes a slipknot 
around the starting and ending pins. 
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Developing a design 

It’s easiest to begin with a fairly simple 
symmetrical shape, like the design in the 
photo at left, below. A piece that has straight 
sides or one that tapers from the neck down 
is the most straightforward to make. Draw 
the overall shape you want directly on graph 
paper with four squares per inch. Each ver- 
tical line of squares will represent two warp 
threads, which aren’t noticeable in the fin- 
ished piece. They will, however, determine 
where the beads go, since you’ll string the 
beads onto the warp pairs before filling in 
around them by needleweaving. 

Compose with your beads. Arrange them 
in groups to see how you like them. Think 
about the yarn colors as well. I reeommend 
No. 3 perle cotton in three values (light, 
medium, and dark) for your first piece; it’s 
manageable and readily available in a vari- 
ety of colors. But you can add ribbon, rayon, 
silk, chenilles, metallics, or similar yarns. 
It’s important to have a central focus for 
the design so you'll avoid strong horizon- 
tals and be able to use darker colors at the 
top for a flattering necklace. 

Place tracing paper over your graph-paper 
sketch and transfer the design, drawing in 
beads and woven areas where you want 
them. If you plan to leave slits (see draw- 
ings, p. 32) for attaching a cord or ribbon 
closure, mark them plainly on this car- 
toon. For other closure ideas, see the photo 
at bottom left on p. 34. Although your neck- 
lace may undergo some change as you work, 
it helps to have a direction, and your car- 
toon will help chart your way. 


Creating your “loom” 
Prepare a weaving board that allows you to 
bury a 1'4-in. banker’s pin on a sharp an- 
gle without its sticking through the bot- 
tom. Three 10-in. by 12-in. pieces of 'A-in. 
Foam Core taped together work well. Tape 
graph paper with four squares per inch to 
the board, then your cartoon, and establish 
a vertical centerline along a graph-paper line. 
Setting the warp pins begins at the cen- 
ter of the lower outline of the necklace de- 
sign. Firmly set a banker’s pin, slanting it 
ata 45° angle away from the design, where 
the outline crosses the vertical centerline. 
Continue to set pins similarly on each ver- 
tical graph line that intersects the lower 
outline. If the lower outline touches a given 
vertical line in more than one spot, set the 
pin on the outermost point. You'll have an 
odd number of pins in all, with an equal 
number on each side of the center pin. Set 
the pins for the upper outline halfway be- 
tween the vertical graph lines on the upper 
outline. Work from the center to each side; 
make sure you have an even number of up- 
per pins, one fewer pin than on the bottom. 
Next, warp the shape the pins have formed 
on the weaving board (photo at left, below). 
The warp will be covered, so its color isn’t 
crucial, but you may want the warp color to 
be compatible with your piece’s overall value. 
A lightly waxed 3-ply linen carpet cord (see 
supplies, p. 33) makes an excellent warp. 
Place the warping thread over the leftmost 
pin of the lower outline with a slipknot, 
leaving a 3-in. tail. Pull the slipknot tight, 
and keep the warping thread taut as you 
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One method of threading the beads is to slide 
them onto a size 12 or 13 crochet hook (above), 
hook the warp at ifs bend, and slide the beads 
in place. The larks-head knot (right) is useful for 
hanging ornaments af the end of the warps. 
After the beads are placed, weft threads are 
woven in with a tapesfry needle and beaten 
firm with a dining fork (below). 
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wrap the upper-left pin. Then alternate be- 
tween lower and upper pins, wrapping in 
series, left to right. When you reach the pin 
on the extreme lower right, lasso it with a 
slipknot, pull it tight, and cut the warp, 
leaving a 3-in. tail (right photo, p. 31). 


Adding the beads 
Add beads from the bottom of the warp be- 
fore you begin weaving. There are two basic 
ways to do this. In either case, the strung 
beads hold a pair of warp threads together. 
Remove the lower pin from the warp and, de- 
pending on the size and number of beads, 
use a crochet hook (photo at top left, facing 
page) or a piece of monofilament to guide 
them onto the double warp. Fold the mono- 
filament over the bend in the warp thread, 
slide the beads onto the monofilament, then 
onto the warp. Return the pin to its posi- 
tion when all the beads are on that warp. 
Beads and perforated ornaments can be 
attached to the bottom of the warp thread 
as well. Unpin the warp and slip it through 
the hole in the object to be attached. Then 
wrap the loop end around the body of the 
object and pull it tight. This is a lark’s-head 
knot (photo at top right, facing page). 
You can hang beads below the warp by 
stringing them on a thread attached to the 
bend of the warp with the lark’s-head knot. 
This thread is partially visible, so plan the 
color accordingly. String your beads on it, 
and tie it off at the bottom with an over- 
hand knot to hold the beads in place. Cut 
the thread below the knot, dab it with ca- 
sein glue, and let it dry. Since the beads 
hanging below the warp can get in the way 
when you're weaving, you can add them 
later, even when the weaving is done. 


Weaving the necklace 
Just before I begin weaving, I usually shove 
the pins into the body of the board so they 
don’t catch the weaving threads, making 
sure I keep the tension on the warp and 
the sharp angle. This necklace weave is 
weft-faced; i.e., the weft totally covers the 
warp thread, making the work reversible. 
Starting at an uppermost point in the 
necklace body (in some cases there may be 
more than one), run your threaded needle 
over the outside warp thread and under the 
next, continuing to alternate “overs and 
unders” to the end of the warp for that color 
area. Consider each thread of the warp pair 
coming off the pin as a separate warp thread. 
Pull the thread through, leaving a 3-in. tail. 
Use a fork or other beating tool to pack the 
weft against the banker’s pins. For the sec- 
ond row, run the needle under the warps 
vou’ve gone over and over those you've un- 
der. Again, pull the thread through, and 
use your beater to compact the weaving. 
Tension is important. Your weaving shouldn't 
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be pulled tight; it should be arced or bub- 
bled through the warp and brought into 
place with the beater. Maintain the alter- 
nating over-and-under relationship in the 
warps to create a firm tabby weave. Run 
thread ends under several rows of woven 
thread (weft) along a warp, using the small- 
est needle that will hold the thread (a sharp 
may be helpful). To begin new threads or 
new colors, bury the thread alonga warp in 
at least three rows of weft. 

Work the piece from top to bottom, using 
the graph squares as guides for working 
symmetrically. There are three color-change 
techniques: leaving slits, interlocking, or 
dovetailing (drawings, facing page). 

Slits, openings in the weave, are prob- 
ably the easiest and most useful. They can 
be used for attaching things or merely to 
create design interest. Slits can be woven 
at a change of color or within a color area. 
Woven vertically, they produce an opening 
over their length. They can also be worked 
on the diagonal, to form a pattern. 

In dovetailing, the weft threads turn 
around a common warp. The color change is 
broken and fuzzy, which may be just what’s 
wanted in some situations. This technique 
forms a ridge where the wefts share warps. 

Interlocking turns the weft threads around 
themselves without creating an opening. A 
distinct color change can be accomplished 
if the turnings are centered uniformly be- 
tween the warps. The ridge is eliminated. 

When you've worked down to the slip- 
knots in the warp, run the weft thread 
through the noose of the knot; failure to do 
so could cause the piece to come unwoven. 


Wrapping warps 

Wrapping can enhance a design and solve 
the problem of awkward spaces between 
beads. After anchoring the thread in the 
weft along the warp, wrap around and around 
the warp thread(s). Compact the wrap by 
sliding it tightly together with your fingers. 
Bury the end. A sharp needle and small 
pliers may be useful in these tight spaces. 


Considering closures 

When the weaving is done and the threads 
are buried, remove the pins. The body of 
the necklace should retain the shape of 
vour design. Look at the back. Can it be 
used as the front? Now you can dream 
about closures. Here are some ideas: 
eAttach coordinating grosgrain ribbons, 
decoratively knotted, to the necklace body. 
e Attach weft threads to the top ends of the 
piece and braid them to form a closure. 
e Attach a button at one end and braid or 
wrap a loop at the other. 

eIf you planned slits near the top of your 
piece, consider a wrapped cord closure: 
Bring your threaded needle through a 


Supplies for needieweaving 


eA portable working surface: A 10-in, 
by 12-in. board, % to 1 in. thick, made of a 
dense, but piercable material, like 
Homosote (from a lumberyard); or three 
layers of “%-in-thick Foarn Core (from 

an art-suoply store) taoed together 
around fhe edges with wide paper face. 
e For designing: Tracing paper, graph 
paper with four squares per incn, and 
celloonane tape. 

e Warping thread: Should be strong, 

but without stretch; when doubled, should 
accommodate beads with a 01-in. bore. 
A signtly woxed, 3-ply linen caroet thread 
(from Victor Kemo Co, 523 N Alvarado 
st, Los Angeles, CA 90026) works well. 
One sooo! will waro a number of pieces. 
¢To hold the warp threads in place: 
Bankers pins {sod at office-suoply stores} are 
supenolated steel, No. 24 gauge, and 1 in, 
long. For an average piece, 50 will do. 

e For weaving: No. 3 perle cotton 

(sold at needlework stores) in three values 
(light, medium, and dark) and/or a 
variety of yarns and threads of similar 
weight. A few OUNCES wil Co. ' 

e Beads: Less than 1 in. in diameter with 

a bore of at least 01 in, but not much larger. 
e For stringing beads: A steel crochet 
hook, size 12 or 13, and some medium- 
weight monfilament fishing line. 

e For weaving: A blunt needle that fits 
the scdle of tne work anything from large 
curved and straight caroet needles fo 
No. 18 ao No. 20 taoestry needles. 

e A beater: Any bluntly soiked tool that 
wil comoact the weft yarn; e.g, a child's fork. 
e Sewing scissors, small pliers, and 

some casein glue. —SPB/HB 








Banes sports her neediewoven necklace, which 
serendipitously complements this jacket by 
Christopher Hale. She frequently finds inspira- 
fion in other artists’ works, and particularly in 
ethnographic sources. (Phofo by Ben Kann) 
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length of cording (usually sold for piping). 
Take a backstitch, bringing the needle out 
where wrapping is to begin. Take the thread 
around and around the cording, keeping 
the wraps firm and close together. End with 
a backstitch and run 1 in. of wrapping 
thread inside the cording. 

¢Design and weave separate pieces with 
the same method used in the necklace 
body. Attach them to the necklace with 
hook-and-loop tape or silk-covered snaps. 
Detachable pieces that vary the neck open- 
ing give the wearer great flexibility. 
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Found objects and col- 
lectibles, like the East 
African coins, hand- 
painted Peruvian 
beads, and Afghani sil- 
ver pieces (defail 
above) serve as inspi- 
ration for Banes’s de- 
signs. For “Tiffany” (right) 
from her Art Deco se- 
ries, Banes mixes silks 
and metallic yarns with 
cuf-glass and antique 
beads. Closures (left) 
make a piece come to- 
gether. Clockwise from 
top right, separately 
woven Strips with 
braided yarn ties are 
sewn in; sewn-on rings 
with antique clasp; 
wrappead-cord loop 
with antique buttons. 
(Photos by Ben Kann) 


¢ Knots can be used decoratively. They can 
also be used for adjustability on closures. 
Appropriate beads attached to the closure 
can be very attractive; you might want to 
set some special beads aside as you design 
your necklace. LI 


Susan Pence Beaudry is a needlework teach- 
er, designer, and writer in Ann Arbor, MI. 
Helen Banes gives workshops in jewelry 
design and fiber techniques at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Her work can be seen 
at The Fiberworks Gallery in the Torpedo 


Factory Art Center (Alexandria, VA), of 
which she is a founding member. She is 
also a founder of the Bead Society of 
Greater Washington. She'll be teaching 
workshops at the Art League School in Al- 
exandria, VA, Mar. 17-18 and Mayr. 24-25. 
For information, call (703) 683-2323. She 
plans two Chicago-area workshops on 
May 5 and May 6. Call The Textile Arts 
Centre (312) 929-5655 or North Shore 
Weavers Guild (312) 381-5226. Also in 
May, Banes will be in California at the 
Mendocino Arts Center (707) 937-0228. 
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cardigan border is practical. 
It keeps the edges of vour 
sweater from drooping and 
provides a place for buttons 
and buttonholes. It’s also a design element. 
Like any good conclusion—whether simple 
or fancy—a cardigan border sums up your 
sweater design. 

There are two basic ways to worka cardi- 
gan band; whether you pick up or knit in 
will depend on your design (see sketches, 
p. 36). For details on each method, see 
pp. 36-37 and p. 38. If you knit the bands 
in when you knit the fronts of the sweater, 
youll have to do more planning and ex- 
perimenting to ensure the desired look and 
correct dimensions. A garter-stitch band is 
best knit in. 

Picked-up bands, which you work after 
completing the fronts, give you more lee- 
way for later planning; and a vertical 
picked-up band, which runs parallel 
to the front edge, looks just like a 
knit-in band. I often use a hori- 
zontal picked-up band, which 
is set perpendicular to the front 
edge, because I like the way 
it looks. Picked-up bands fi 
are best for V necks be- . 
cause they go all the way 
around the sweater’s 
front opening. In this 
case, you can pick up 
all the stitches on both 
fronts and the neck 
edge and knit a con- 
tinuous horizontal 
band. If you want to do 
a stranded, patterned 
band, pick it up and 
knit horizontally. 

(continued on p. 36) 





Caraigans are practical and 
fun to make once you lick 
the border problem. Pam Allen 
worked the child’s sweater with a 
knit-in garler-stitch border. The adult's 
features a 2 x 2 picked-up horizontal 
border. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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Calculating front and border widths 
Whether you knit the band into the body of 
the sweater or add it later, you must figure 
out the width of each front piece, taking 
into account the width of the border. Your 
goal is for the center of the border to fall at 
the center front. For this to happen, each 
front will measure half the width of the 
back plus half the width of the border. 

Having determined the stitch gauges for 
the body and border fabrics, figure out the 
number of stitches in the back and the 
number in the border. Then subtract half 
the number of border stitches from half 
the number of back stitches—the front. For 
a knit-in band, you cast on the full number 
of border stitches, plus the remaining front 
stitches. The pattern stitches will be appor- 
tioned so you have complete borders on 
each piece (top drawing below). For picked- 
up bands, you just cast on the front stitches, 
minus the band stitches, adding a seam 
stitch if desired. 


Apportioning the front stitches 


Cast on for knit-in band equals half of 
back plus half of border. 


Cast-on for pickectup band equals half of back 
minus half of border plus 7 seam st foptional). 


| Number of front pattern stitches in either case 
| equals half of back minus half of border. 


Design ideas for knit-in and picked-up bands 
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Making the border lie flat 
Ribbing, seed stitch and its variations, and 
garter stitch are the most familiar noncurl- 
ing stitches, but check stitch-pattern books 
for others. When you're swatching border 
patterns, pay attention to the outer edges 
of your swatch. That’s how the edge of your 
band will look. It may need a selvage stitch 
or stitches to look neat. For a garter-stitch 
border, slip the edge stitch knitwise when 
it begins a row, and knit it when it’s last. 
For a ribbed knit-in border (k1, p1), al- 
low an odd number of stitches for the band. 
On the right side, the stitch next to the car- 
digan body should be purled. The edge should 
end in k2. Work a chain selvage in the edge 
stitch as follows: On the right side, slip the 
edge stitch knitwise when it begins the 
row, and knit it when it ends the row. On 
wrong-side rows, slip the edge stitch purl- 
wise at the beginning of the row, and purl 
it at the end of the row. The chain selvage 
will curl a bit to the wrong side, leaving a 
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Making picked-up 
borders 


Work picked-up bands after vou’ve 
completed the fronts and back and 
sewn the shoulders together. Picking 
up a complete front border and knitting 
perpendicular to the sweater front, 
vou form a horizontal border. If you 
pick up each front edge stitch as vou 
come to it and work parallel to the 
front, vou produce a vertical border. 
Don’t cast on the border stitches when 
vou knit the fronts; add 1 st extra at 
each center-front edge for a “seam.” 

When knitting the fronts, I prefer 
to work the edge stitches snugly, rather 
than work a selvage of some sort. Pull 
gently on the yarn after you've lxnit the 
edge stitch and inserted the needle 
into the next stitch. This way, vou’ll be 
able to count the stitches that vou'll 
be picking up from much more easily 
than if you’ve skipped one every 
other row. 

Once you've completed the fronts 
and joined them to the back at the 
shoulders, but before vou begin 
picking up stitches, you'll need to 
decide how the front bands will meet 
the neckband—a moot point if vour 
cardigan is a V neck, in which case, 
the band is continuous. 

If the border is to be interrupted, 
the neckband can stop short of the 
front borders, letting them form an 
uninterrupted line up the front of the 
sweater (my preference); or it can 
cover the top edges of the front bands. 
For uninterrupted front borders, pick 
up and knit the neckband first. When 
vou pick up stitches for the border 
fronts, pick up at the center-front edges 
of the neckband too. If the neckband 
is to cover the top borders, knit the 
front borders first, and then pick up 
along the neck edge and border tops. 


Pick-up ratio, horizontal border 
The crucial consideration for any 
horizontal picked-up border is the ratio 
of stitches picked up for the border to 
rows in the sweater body. If too many 
are picked up, the border will be 
wavy; too few, and it will pull up. 
There’s no hard-and-fast rule for this. 
Many factors will determine the right 
proportion: needle size, weight of 
varn, final look desired, etc. 

A standard rule of thumb for 
stockinette fabric is to pick up 2 sts 
every 3 rows. This is generally fine 
for a stockinette band knit on slightly 
smaller needles. If vou’'re picking up 
a garter-stitch border on a garter-stitch 
body, pick up 1 st for every 2 rows on 
a slightly smaller needle. But once you 
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move away from these fabrics, vou'll 
have to experiment on a swatch or your 
sweater front before starting. When Pm 
adding a ribbed band, I usually use 
needles three to five sizes smaller than 
those I used on the sweater body and 
often pick up 4 or 5 sts before I skipa 
row; sometimes I pick up 1 st for 

every row. 

To calculate vour pick-up ratio fora 
horizontal border, knit a 4-in.-wide 
swatch of the border pattern on 
the size needles you think work best. 
Count the number of stitches in 3 in. 
Then count the number of rows in 3 in. 
of the sweater body, at least 2 in. 
from the edge. Use small safety pins to 
mark 3 in. worth of rows on the front 
edge, and pick up the number of 
stitches for 3 in. of border between those 
pins, skipping evenly. 

Whatever vour ratio, vou may have to 
fudge the total number of stitches to be 
picked up to accommodate a ribbed or 
patterned border. A k2, p2 rib needs a 
multiple of 4+ sts to come out even. If 
vou want it to begin and end k2, pick upa 
multiple of 4 sts, plus 2 sts. 


Working a horizontal border 

The most standard type of horizontal 
border is ribbed. You can jazz up a ribbed 
border by working stripes or edging it 

in a different color (work the last row and 
bind off in the new color). Another way 
to edge the border is to work a small roll 
or a picot bind-off. For a small roll, 

finish off the border with several rows of 
reverse stockinette. You can find a 

variety of interesting bind-offs in Montse 
Stanlew’s The Handknitter’s Handbook 
(Sterling, 1986). 

If vou want a smoother, less sporty 
look than ribbing may allow, consider a 
stockinette band knit to twice the 
required depth, folded over, and sewn 
down. This makes an unobtrusive 
finish in a solid color, or it can look like a 
colorful ribbon if worked in a Fair Isle 
pattern in several colors. For a picot 
turning edge on your stockinette 
border, work k1, yo, k2tog, across the 
turning row on the right side. Otherwise, 
work a purl row on the right side at the 
fold line for a crisp edge. You can also 
work a picked-up border in any of the 
noncurling stitches. 

When picking up stitches, insert vour 
needle from the right side through the 
space between the edge stitch and the 
next one in, catch the strand of varn 
vou ll be working with, and pull a new 
loop through (top photo). Work the tail in 
later. Repeat up the edge, skipping rows 
as calculated. 

To work a continuous band on a 
crewneck sweater, pick up all the stitches 
from the bottom of one front to the 
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bottom of the other on a long circular 
needle. You must use a pair of circular 
needles as if they were straight needles 
because no straight needle is long 
enough to hold so many stitches. You 
could even pick up all the stitches 
around the front, bottom, and neck edges 
of the cardigan and work a continuous, 
circular band around the perimeter of the 
sweater. In either case, vou must miter 
the corners—where the front band meets 
the neck and the lower front corners 

(on a perimeter band)—by working double 
increases at each corner, every other 

row or round. Plan the buttonhole 
placement after 2 rows. When the 

border is wide enough, bind off in 
pattern. If vou’re knitting a doubled 
border, work a purl turning row at the 
midpoint; then work the facing side, 
making double decreases at the corners. 
Sew the doubled band to the wrong 

side of the sweater 1 st at a time straight 
from the needle. 


Working a vertical border 
You work a vertical border as you 
attach it to the sweater front. On a slightly 
smaller needle, cast on stitches the 
width of the desired border and work the 
border from bottom to top, picking up 
1 st from the front edge on each row. 
You work off 1 st or loop from the front 
edge of the sweater together with the 
sweater edge stitch of the border on each 
row. Even though youre alternating 
between right and wrong sides, the stitch 
vou pick up from the front edge of the 
sweater is always taken from the right 
side of the sweater. You often work the 
same number of rows in the border as are 
on the front, but vou need to scrutinize 
the pick-up after a few inches to make 
sure the border is hanging properly. 

If you're working a 1 x 1 ribbed 
border, cast on an odd number of stitches 
the width vou want the border to be. 
This allows an extra stitch at the open 
edge for a chain selvage and ensures 
that the stitch next to the sweater will be 
purled on the right side. Let’s say that 
vou've cast on 9 border sts. For the right 
front, work as follows (see bottom three 
photos at right): 


Row | (RS): Slip 1 border st knitwise, 

(k1, p1)3x, k1, varn to front, slip last 
stitch on LHN purlwise to RHN. With 
RHN, pick up 1 st in from edge stitch. Slip 
picked-up stitch and last border stitch 

to LHN. P2tog, varn to back. With RHN, 
pick up loop on next row up of sweater 
edge. Turn work. 


Row 2 (WS): K2tog, (pl, k1)3x, p2. 
Repeat these 2 rows up sweater front. For 
left front, begin attaching band on 
second row, working 1 wrong-side row on 
border stitches only first. —P.A. © 
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To pick up stitches for a horizontal border, in- 
sert fhe needle from the right side info the 
space befween the edge stifch and the sec- 
ond stitch and pull up a loop from behind. 


su ee 

For a picked-up vertical border, work across 
the right side of the border stitches (row 1) and 
Slip the last stitch purlwise with the yam in front. 
Pick up the next front stitch, and p2fog. 
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Then bring the yam fo the back and pick up 
the next front stitch from the right side before 
furning the work. 
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Turn the work fo the wrong side (row 2). K2fog. 
Then work fo the end of the border stitches and 
furn. Repeat rows 1 and 2. 
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well-shaped knit stitch at the edge. Some 
border patterns, like those done in seed 
stitch, may look better without a selvage 
stitch, but be careful to work the edge stitches 
with a firm tension to keep them even. 

If you want to knit a stockinette band, 
voulll have to knit a facing for it; otherwise, 
it will curl in. After figuring the band width 
in stitches for a knit-in band, add twice the 
required number of band stitches, plus 1 st 
in the middle for the turning row, to the 
front stitches. On right-side rows, slip the 
turning stitch purlwise; on wrong-side rows, 
purl it. For picked-up bands, knit the band 
to its desired width. Then work a purl row 
on the right side, and knit the facing the 
same width as the band. 


Neckline shaping 
The way you work the neckline decreases 
determines how easily you can pick up 
stitches later from around the neck edge. 
Work all the decreases 1 st in from the 
edge. For visible ones that slant in the 
same direction as the neckline curve, work 
SSK (slip 2 sts knitwise, 1 st at a time; in- 
sert the LHN, and knit them together) on 
the right front, and k2tog on the left front. 
I get a better curve if I bind off, rather 
than decrease, for the front-neck stitches. 
Often, on the rows after the initial center- 
front bind-off, I bind off 3 sts (slipping the 
first stitch), then 2 sts, then 1 st. I keep 
binding off 1 st at the neck edge every other 
row until I have the same number of stitches 
left as on the back shoulder. I prefer to 
bind off the back-neck stitches, rather than 
put them on a holder, as they won't stretch, 
and the band will have more definition. 


Buttonholes 

If possible, work your cardigan’s button 
band first so you can experiment with but- 
ton placement before committing yourself 
to buttonholes. When picking up a con- 
tinuous horizontal border around a V-neck 
cardigan, work two rows of the border first, 
and plan your buttonholes when you can 
see how the knit and purl! stitches fall. I 
like to nestle buttonholes in the purl 
troughs, where they virtually disappear. See 
the buttonholes on the facing page. 

A good buttonhole is unobtrusive. It’s 
neat, and it fits into the band, disturbing 
the pattern as little as possible. Its edges 
should be firm enough to hold the button 
in place and not stretch over time. There 
are many ways to knit buttonholes, although 
most commercial patterns instruct you only 
to cast off so many stitches on one row and 
knit them back on in the next. Directions 
for other types are on the facing page. 

Buttons and buttonholes can be evenly 
spaced, or they can be grouped in clusters 
of two or three for design interest, particu- 
larly nice with small buttons on a narrow 
band. On a wide-ribbed waistband that wants 
to pull open, put more buttons there. Gen- 
erally, buttons should be positioned ’/ in. 
to 1 in. from the top and bottom edges. 

If you center your buttonhole and button 
horizontally in their bands, the buttonhole 
band will slide away from the center until 
the button catches in the corner of the but- 
tonhole. Start the buttonhole off-center, 
closer to the sweater front, and the button 
will stay nestled in the buttonhole corner, 
at the center of the band. Or sew the but- 
ton off-center, closer to the sweater front. 


Making knit-in borders 


For a fold-over band, you need two but- 
tonholes for each opening—one buttonhole 
on the right side and one on the facing. To 
finish buttonholes, baste them closed with 
sewing thread, lining up Knit stitches and 
purl troughs. Then steam them lightly from 
the wrong side. For a fold-over band, baste 
the right-side buttonhole closed, and steam 
it lightly. When it’s dry, remove the basting 
thread, and with matching sewing thread, 
sew the facing carefully to the buttonhole 
on the wrong side of the border. 


Buttons 

Buttons can make or break your sweater. A 
very small button on a large, bulky sweater 
can be as jarring to the eye as an oversized 
button on a dainty sweater. If you can’t 
find the perfect button, consider making 
vour own, as described in “Buttoning it up” 
(facing page). 

If a button has no shank, don’t sew it 
flush to your sweater; the buttonhole band 
will pucker when buttoned. Insert some- 
thing like a matchstick between the button 
and the sweater when sewing the button 
on. After sewing, remove the separator and 
wind vour thread or yarn around the shank 
that you’ve made to strengthen it. 

If youre sewing a button on a lace sweater 
without much to grab, put a small, clear 
button back to back on the wrong side and 
sew the two buttons together simultaneous- 
ly. The clear button will anchor the outside 
one. Work a shank if necessary. 


Pam Allen of Camden, ME, ts a knitwear 
designer who sells her handmade and ma- 
chine-made sweaters in a local gallery. 


Designate a number of 

stitches on the center-front 
edge of each front piece as 
“band” stitches, and work them 
in whatever pattern vour 
border calls for, row by row, as 
vou knit the front pieces. 


Preventing a loose border 
The main drawback to working 
a knit-in border is that if you 
knit it on the same size needles 
as the rest of the sweater, it 
may be too loose. One remedy 
is to work short rows (2 fewer 
rows on the border than on 
the body) every 3 or 4 in. 
Starting at the side edge, 
work across to the border. 
Leaving the varn where it is, 
slip the first border stitch to 
the RHN, and bring the varn 
to the other side of the 
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knitting. Return the slipped 
stitch to the LHN, and the yarn 
is wrapped around it to 
prevent a hole. Turn, and work 
back across the front to the 
side edge. On the return row, 
work the slipped stitch 
together with its wrap as you 
continue across the border. 
You can also ensure a firm 
edge by working the border 
stitches on smaller double- 
pointeds. Knit the border on 
them, and leave the stitches 
on them. Knit the rest of the 
front on the large needles. 
Each time you reach the 
border, switch to the small 
needles. Pull a little on the 
yarn at the junction of the 
two needles so the join is neat. 
If vou knit the border in 
garter stitch, you can probably 


use the body needles all the 
way across, as garter stitch 
tends to draw up on its own. 
When you reach the 
neckline shaping, leave the 
border stitches on holders 
and complete the fronts. 


Working the neckband 
After you’ve completed the 
fronts and joined them to the 
back at the shoulders, transfer 
the right-front border 

stitches to the needle you plan 
to use for the neckband, and 
pick up stitches around the 
neck edge, ending with the 
leftt-front border. On the curves 
or diagonal edges, pick up 
stitches, skipping every third or 
fourth stitch, whichever 

looks better. Pick up every 
stitch along the back-neck 


edge. Make sure the total 
number of stitches you pick 
up is a multiple of your border 
pattern; e.g., if you’re 

knitting a 1 x 1 ribbed border 
with a purl as the last stitch 
on the sweater side, you must 
pick up an odd number of 
stitches to keep the ribs in the 
neckband consistent with 
those in the border. Work the 
band the desired depth, and 
bind off in pattern. 

If the band isn’t ribbed, 
working a decrease on each side 
of the shoulder seam every 
other row helps the neckband 
lie flat. If youre knitting the 
neckband double, increase at 
the shoulder seams every 
other row on the facing side to 
correspond to the decreases 
on the right side. —P.A. 
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Buttoning 
it up 


Buttonholes 


To practice making 

buttonholes, cast on 20 sts in 
soort- or medium-weight yarn. 
Using needies two sizes smaller 
than for the body of the 
sweater, work k1, 01 rio for about 
1 in. Mark the right side of your 
swatch, and work all the 
buttonholes from this side. 


Eyelet buttonhole—Good for 
small buttons, particularly on 
children’s sweaters (see first 
ohoto below), For a small eyelet 
(1 row), work k’1, 01 for 9 sts, 
ending k‘ (outtonnole will be in 
purl trough). Yarn to the front 
(makes an automatic yo), k2tog, 
Finish 4, k1 to end. A large 
eyelet takes 3 rows. 

Row 4 Work ki, 01 for 9 sts, 
ending k1. Yo twice. K2Tog, 01, k‘ 
to end of row. 

Row 2: [rid fo yo's, ending p'. 

Knit first yo, droo second yo, 1, k’ 
to end of row. 

Row 3: [eid to buttonhole and 
purl into hole below. Complete row. 





Vertical slit (even number of 
rows)—Good for any size toutton, 
The chain selvages along the 
slit roll fo the back, making it 
blend perfectly into the ribbing. 
When working this buttonnole 

In stockinette (second photo), 
don't work increase, which is 
there only To align the knif ris, 
Row 4: Work k’, 01 for 10 sts, 
ending 01. With seoarate strand 





Eyelefs are good for small buttons 
and look neat on a 1 x 1 ribbed 
band or in the purl ribs of a 2 x 2 
ribbing. They're unobtrusive but not 
very tailored-looking on sfockinette. 
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of yarn, our! Into stitch 

below next stitch (increase 1 st), 
k1, 01 fo end of row. 

Row 2: K1, 01 fo buitonnole, 
ending k1 in increase stitch, Pick 
UO original strand of yarn, 

Insert IHN knitwise into first stitch, 
pull yarn gently, and slip stitch 
TO IHN. P1, kt to end of row. 
Row 3: K1 01 fo buttonncle, 
ending p’. With second strand of 
yarn and yarn in front, slip first 
stitch ourlwise, pulling gently on 
yarn, K1, 01 fo end of row. 

Rows 4 and 5: Ikeoeat rows 2 
and 3 as many times as needed, 
Row 6: Kk‘, 01 To within 1 st of 
opening. To close buttonnole 
from WS, k2tog at top of slit. Rip 
To end of row. Cut seoarate 
strand and darn tn ends. 


Self-reinforcing buttonhole, 
horizontal (1 row)—Works for any 
size button. It looks different, but 
equally neat, worked from the wrong 
side. Worked on a horizontal 

rio, ifs vertical (third photo) 

Step 1. K1, 01 for 8 sts, ending 01 
Step 2. Slio next stitch ourlwise, 
yarn to back, slip 1 st more 
ourlwise To IRAN, 

Step 3. Pass first slioped stitch 
over second (1 st bound-off]. 
Slipping stitches from LHN to 
RHN, Continue binding off—fotal 
@f 5 Sis 

Step 4. Slio last bound-off 

stitch from RHN to LHN. Turn work. 
Step 5. With yarn in back, cast 
on 6 sts (1 st more than bound- 
off}, using Cable Cast-On as 
follows: Insert RHN belween first 
and second stitches on LHN, 
and draw through a loop. SIO 
loop onto LHN (first cast-on 
stitch). Reoeat, inserting RHN 





Vertical slits ore perfect for large 
buttons on a vertically picked-up 1x 1 
ribbed border, or as shown here, 
on sfockinefte. You make the but- 
ton by crocheting over a flat button. 


between last cast-on stitch 

and previous stitch. Before 
putting last cast-on stitch onto 
LHN, bring yarn to front. Turn work 
Step 6. Slip first stitch from LHN 

to IHN and pass last cast-on 
stitch over it. Rio to end of row. 


Buttons 


There are several ways fo 

make a crocheted button that 
wil match your sweater 
perfectly, You can crochet a 
small, stuffed ball (last ohoto); 
you can cover a fiat fulton 
(second ohoto); or you can 

work around a small ring. (For a 
descriotion of ring buttons, see 
Montse Stanieys The Handknitter’s 
Handbook (Sterling, 1986) or 
Maggie Righeitis Knitting in Plain 
English (St. Martins, 1986). To 

get fhe right effect, play with the 
directions below, varying hook 
size and numbers of stitches 

and rounds, 


Ball button— Using a crocnet 
hook several sizes smaller than 
you'd ordinarily use with your 
yarn, ch3. Join into ring with slio 
sich, cin, 

Round 4: Work 6 Sc info ring. 
Join with slio stitch, cn’. 

Round 2: *1.sc in next sc, 2 sc 

IN Next sc*, Reoeat from *-* 
around—%9 sc. Join, ch’. 

Round 3: Work 1 sc in each sc, 
Jor, cM 

Round 4: Decrease: *Insert 

hook into next sc, yo, draw looo 
through; insert hook into next 

sc, yO and draw loop through; yo 
and draw loop through all 

3 loops on Nook*™ Continue from 
*-" working decreases until 
opening Is almost closed. 


Self-reinforcing buttonholes can lie 
horizontally or vertically. Worked 
over an odd number of stitches on 
a 1x 1 ribbed border, they fail neatly 
between purl troughs. 


Insert a wooden bead (10 mm 
IS GQ Good size}, or stuff with 
yarn, Close opening with more 
soiral decreases if ball isnt 
covered, or thread yarn on a 
tapestry needle and run 
through remaining sc’s fo gatner 
uo, Cut yarn, pull tail Tarough, 
and use It to sew on bulton. 

Some yarns will require that 
you ch2 for the initial ring, some 
wil require 4 ch. You may be 
able to fit more sc’s In the initial 
ring, maybe fewer. You may 
notneed the even round of sc’s. 
Instead, you May need To 
decrease on the round 
immediately following the 
increase round. If your yarn is too 
thick, and plied, you may want 
to work with 1 ply. Cut a o-ff. 
length. Clio a clothesoin on 
one end, and separate tne plies 
from tne other enc. 


Flat button—Ch3 and join 
INto ring with a slip stitch, ch. 
Round 4: Work 6 sc into ring, 
join with slio sttch, ch, 

Round 2: Work 2 sc in eacn 
se—12 SC, JOIN, CA. 

Round 3: Decrease: Inserting 
hook into back loops of 

sc stitches, “insert hook Into 
first sc, YO, ANA draw 

loop through; insert nook 

Into next sc, yo, and draw looo 
through; yo and draw loop 
through all 3 loops on hook”. 
Continue from *-*, inserting a flat 
button the same color as the 
yarn after the first round. Work 
decreases until entire button |s 
covered, Cut yarn, Oull 

tail through, and use if to 

sew on button. Improvise 
however you wish.—PA 0 





Crocheted buttons are fun and 
easy fo make, and they match your 
sweater perfectly. To make a ball 
button, use a smaller-fhan-normal 
hook, and insert a wooden bead. 
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Custom 
Neckties 


Get professional 
FESUITS IN. 
ON evening 


by David Page Coffin. 
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& still happily wear the very first neck- 
tie I ever made. If you use the con- 
struction methods that I’ve learned 
since, I think you'll also find that 
making a necktie is easy. A begin- 
ner could certainly make the first one, in- 
cluding the pattern, in an evening; after 
that, a tie in two to three hours is a snap. 
Here’s all you need for the project: 
eOuter fabric, lining, and interfacing. 
eA 45° triangle, a yardstick, an 18-in.-sq. 
scrap of stiff cardboard, a pencil, and an 
X-Acto knife. 
eA needle, silk buttonhole twist, and silk 
pins; a sewing machine for one tiny seam 
and for lining the tip (all else is handsewn). 
¢For cutting out, a rotary cutter is ideal 
because youre dealing with all straight 
lines, but you can use scissors. 
e An iron and ironing board, which is just 
the place for the handsewing; it’s the 
perfect length. 





Choosing fabric and interfacing 

Almost any thin, firmly woven fabric that 
looks good on the bias (drawing at left, be- 
low) will make an attractive tie. The only 
limits are that it can’t be so thin or so 
loosely woven that it’s transparent, nor so 
thick that it will make an awkward knot; 
nor should it wrinkle easily. Ideal fabrics 


From just % yd. of medium-weight silk, wool 
Challis, Viyella, or cotton Liberty prints, you can 
make two wonderful neckties. And once youve 
tried this quick and rewarding project, you may 
not be able stop. David Coffin is still at if, as his 
collection on the facing page clearly shows. 


How prints work on the bias 


Patterns 
on grain 


Patterns 
on bias 
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include most lightweight and medium-weight 
silks, wool challis, Viyella, all-cotton Liberty 
prints, and even quilting cottons. What- 
ever you choose, get ’2 yd., which will be 
plenty for two ties if it’s at least 36 in. wide. 
Most stores will add about a 1-in. cutting 
allowance, so you'll have 19 in. of fabric. 
For extra-long ties, get "* yd. Because the 
tie is cut on the bias, the fabric stretches as 
you work with it. Cotton stretches less than 
silk, so it’s a good choice for your first tie. 
Real necktie interfacing is hard to find. 
Armo-Rite, Crown Textiles’ 100% polyester, 
is the only one that’s readily available. Try 
to find the 45-in.-wide variety. You'll get per- 
fectly good results from an all-wool interlin- 
ing, like Armo wool, or from a soft, wooly 
needlework canvas, like Canvas Unlimited, 
however. All are available by mail from the 
sources on p. 43. Buy at least % yd. 


A blade form for layout 

The best way for you to make a tie that the 
owner will wear is to copy the shape and 
thickness of his favorite one. In the pro- 
cess, you'll make an essential tool: a blade 
form. The blade is the front of the tie, from 
the point to the start of the narrow part. 
This cardboard form will serve as the pat- 
tern for your tie and interfacing, and you'll 
also use it to fold and press each tie that 
you make. 

Draw the exact 45° diagonal on your card- 
board square (mat board from an art-supply 
store is perfect). Center the model tie along 
it with the point matched to the corner. 
Check the corners and the diagonal with 
your right triangle, also sold by art-supply 


Tie layout with a blade form 


4. Place blade form along true bias, % in. from corner. 
(For interfacing, place blade form 
in corner and skip step 2.) 
i 
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stores. With a pencil, outline the shape of 
the tie blade; then remove the tie and, with 
your yardstick, straighten the pencil lines, 
making sure theyre centered around the 
diagonal. Cut out the tie shape accurately, 
using an X-Acto knife. 

Square up your fabric, and chalk a 45° 
diagonal from the bottom-right corner. Cen- 
ter the blade form on the diagonal with the 
point positioned “4 in. inside the corner 
(forthe seam allowance) and chalk the out- 
line (drawing at right, below). Carefully flip 
the form over to one side of the outline, 
then to the other, to draw the outer edges 
of the piece. Don’t worry that the point of 
the form hangs off the end. Your fabric will 
be cut three times the width of the form. 

I prefer the narrow half of my tie untapered; 
it’s a little easier to make, and it’s much 
easier to untie, so the tie willlast longer. To 
cut out this part, measure the fabric width 
that you’ve established where the blade 
runs off the top of the fabric (usually about 
3 in.—length A, in the drawing at right, be- 
low). Mark off this length along the bottom. 
Then, with the right triangle and yardstick, 
draw up from the marks two parallel, 45° 
diagonal lines running to the top of the 
fabric. Draw in the point with your triangle. 

This will make a finished tie that’s about 
52 in. to 56 in. long, depending on the bias 
stretch of your fabric and the clerk’s gener- 
osity. There’s 2 in. for seam allowances: ‘/ in. 
at each point for the lining and ‘A in. (twice) 
for the middle seam. For a longer or shorter 
tie, figure about a 3-in. total change in tie 
length for each inch more or less than 19 in. 
of fabric length. Cut out the tie, and with 


2. Flip form to each side, without sliding 
up or Gown, and draw outlines. 
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3. For narrow half, 
transfer wiath {A} 
to bottom of material. 
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Wlustrations by Clarke 


Lining the tip 





4. Match lining to tip, 
and trim % in. 
Off lining as shown. 


true 


| 









| Horizontal. / 
)fold : 





Vertical 


/ 
ee 
3. Slide tie up to align 
edges of fie and lining tip. 
Stitch second seam, starting 
exactly at end of first line 
and stopping ¥% in. from edge. 


~ 9. Fold tie in half 
lengthwise, matching 
\ corners. Pirach similar 
\ fold at unfinished 
corner. Sew %-in. 
/ seam to end 


of lining. 






6. Fold tie in half 
again and stitch |. | 
from tip across —~ 


fo fold. Clip point TF 






and corners. 


Finishing 


right sides together, machine-stitch the 
short, ‘4-in. seam to join the blade to the 
narrow part of the tie. 


Making the interfacing and lining 

You cut the interfacing on the bias, just 
like the tie fabric, using the blade form as 
the pattern. Depending on how thick a tie 
you want, you can use one or two layers of 
interfacing. Most commercial ties don’t have 
interfacing in the tip, but it’s a classy touch, 
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2. Slide lining up % in. along 
stitch ¥%-in. seam. 


aes 


fold at tip 


4, Slide tie crosswise fo 
align left edges. Trim lining 
even with tie along raw 
edge. Stitch third seam, 
stopping % in. from corner. 


Sfop 
¥% in. 
from 
lining 
edge, 
backtack, and 
cut threads. 


bias. Then 










The blade form, used as the tie pattern, comes back into play toward fhe 
end, as Coffin forms the folds against it with his iron. To ensure that the 
center of the second, overlapping, side will fold to dead center, he matches 
the raw edge fo the blade-form edge before pressing (above). The blade 
form, slipped beneath the interfacing, helps separate front from back as 
Coffin pins the outer fabric folds from tip to neck (below). He'll slipstitch 
through all buf the face fabric, tuck in the interfacing, and bar-fack. 
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Slipstitch through all layers except front 
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Remove form, 
tuck interfacing into 
tip lining, and bar-tack. 


and it’s necessary on really lightweight fab- 
rics. If you interface to the tip, just put the 
point of the blade form at the corner of the 
interfacing (no seam allowances) and cut 
out along each side. If you don’t want to 
interface the tip, position the form on the 
interfacing so the point is about 2 or 3 in. 
from the corner; then cut the tip off after 
you've cut it out. 

For the narrow half of the tie, use the 
triangle and yardstick to mark and cut a 
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bias strip the width of the finished tie at 
that end. You don’t have to interface the tip 
at the narrow end; the interfacing should 
end about 3 in. from the tip. Join the inter- 
facing pieces by slightly overlapping the 
ends and zigzagging over them. 

Now youre ready to line the points by 
machine (see drawing above). The idea is 
to start stitching at one edge, right sides 
together, and fold out the excess material 
at each corner, just as you get to it. The 
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lining, cut smaller than the tip, will fit 
nicely inside when all is turned and pressed 
flat. You can use scraps of the outer cloth 
for the lining, which is another classy touch, 
or any contrasting lightweight material. 


The form and finishing 
Once you've lined both points, lay the tie 
face down on your ironing board, and posi- 
tion the blade form on top with its point 
matched to the tie point. Traditionally, ties 
are closed so the left side overlaps the right 
when seen from the back. Fold the under- 
lapping side over the form and press it 
without creasing or stretching the fabric. 
Fold the overlapping piece in half by match- 
ing its raw edge to the outside edge of the 
form, press the fold (top photo, facing page), 
and press the whole side over the form to 
the middle of the tie. The fold should be 
right down the center of the back of the tie. 
Shape the narrow end by eye—you don’t 
need a form. Then open up the tie and lay 
in the interfacing. If you've included the 
tip at the wide end, arrange it so that it’s 
about 4 in. shorter than the lined tip, but 
don’t put the interfacing inside the lining 
vet. Slip the form under the interfacing, 
but slide it toward the tip a bit so it’s nar- 
rower than the interfacing. Pin the fold 
closed, with the pins parallel to it. The outer 
fabric should be snug, but not stretched, 
across the interfacing (bottom photo, fac- 
ing page). Your closing stitches will go 
through all layers except the front of the 
tie. Thread a needle with silk buttonhole 
twist, but don’t cut the twist; work with it 
still winding off the spool. You'll cut it 
when the tie is closed, leaving about 2 in. 
loose at each end so the tie can stretch. 
Start the slipstitch that closes the tie just 
above the tip lining (bottom drawing, fac- 
ing page), and end it about 3 in. from the 
narrow tip. When you're done, remove the 
form, open the tie gently, and tuck the in- 
terfacing inside the lining. Finish the clos- 
ing with a bar tack at each end, about 1 in. 
below the ends of the slipstitches, sewing 
through tie back, lining, and interfacing. 
For a final touch, make a loop from the 
tie fabric wide enough so that when it’s 
sewn to the back about 6 in. from the tip, 
the narrow end will fit inside and won't 
sway out when the tie is worn. And you can 
be sure it will be worn proudly, especially 
if the owner picks out the fabric! L] 


David Page Coffin 1s an associate editor 
of Threads. 





Supply sources 


Britex G Street Fabrics 

146 Geary St. 11854 lRockville Pike 
San Francisco, CA 94108 Rockville, MD 20852 
(415) 392-2910 (301) 231-8998 
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Handweaving 
neckties 
by Kathy James 


Ties are fun to weave. You need only a 
small piece to make one tie. For those of 
you with short attention spans, who 

like to warp, who have lots of ideas and 
not enough time, or who could spend 
vour life doing samplers—you should try 
tie fabric. You don’t have to worry 

about dye lots, because you never use a 
large piece of cloth. Cloth that might 

not look as good as a large piece can look 
terrific when a certain portion is cut 

on the bias. You don’t have to worry 
about perfect edges, and very often 

vou can work around your mistakes. 

For many people, handwoven still 
means earthy-crunchy, heavy, and hairy, 
which for ties translates into “I can’t 
make a good knot.” So the first thing to 
consider is the weight of the fabric. I 
like 20/2 worsted wool and 20/2 or 10/2 
cotton as my base fabrics, with silk 
accent threads here and there. I prefer 
plain weave because it’s a flat cloth, 
where I can play with color; going over 
and under every thread gives the most 
interplay. Worsted wool sett at 24 epi 
gives a smooth finish and wears well 
through knotting and reknotting. It 
won't be bulky in the neck area, and 
it will make a reasonably small knot. 

For a standard 56-in.-long tie that’s 
3 in. wide, you'll need a piece 24 in. 
square or 22 in. wide by 29 in. long 
after washing and finishing. This size 
won't give you room to find the best 
placement for special colors or designs, 
so you must figure that out beforehand 
and plan your warp and weft accordingly. 

Bias tie shapes cut from handwovens 
can stretch, so lay them flat until 
vou're ready to use them. Since good tie 
interfacing is hard to come by in 
small quantities, I use a synthetic 
canvas fabric to which I add featherweight 
iron-on Pellon. After joining the two 
fabrics, I cut out the interfacings. 

I like to line my ties with those 
time-consuming mitered edges because 
they look nicer, and it gives me 
another area of color and pattern to 
work with. I don’t have to wear a tie 
every day, so I’m free to see it 
aesthetically. It’s a challenge to take 
such a small space and make it 
noticeable, but with taste and 
occasionally some humor. 


Kathy James of Exeter, NH, began 
making ties for Father’s Day. 
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Cables 


How to ada macnine- 
Knit oands and cords to 
your palette of textures 


by Susan Guaghumai 


nce I’d figured out how to ma- 
chine-knit diagonal cables, 
which I described in Threads, 
No. 14, pp. 58-59, I asked my- 
self, “Could horizontal cables be so tough?” 
Horizontal cables would be perfect for cuffs, 
necklines, waistbands, and yokes. Well, I 
spent months experimenting, only to con- 
clude that the far simpler technique of at- 
taching vertically knit cable bands sideways 
is much more versatile. Combine that pro- 
cess with all the effects you can achieve 
with braided and twisted preknit cords at- 
tached to knit backgrounds, and the design 
possibilities are truly vast. Let’s take a look 
at each method. 





Cabled bands 
Separately knit bands that you insert into a 
sweater can be as elaborate and wide as 
vou want and can combine every kind of 
stitch, cable, and texture. I usually knit the 
band longer than I think [ll need and end 
with waste knitting; the excess length sim- 
ply extends beyond the edge of the fabric. I 
can ravel it back and bind it off later or 
incorporate the binding-off with the side 
seaming to reduce bulk. The width of the 
band translates into length when it’s in- 
serted sideways. When I knit the band, I 
always add one seam stitch along each edge. 
To start a garment with a cabled band for 
the bottom edge, hang the band (without 
stretching it) across the required number 
of needles, working 1 st from the edge with 
the wrong side facing you, and begin knit- 
ting the body of the garment. I bring the 
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needles out to holding position, hang the 
band, and allow the carriage to knit the 
needles back for the first row. With light- 
weight varns, you can knit the band double- 
wide, with the lower half knit plain, and 
turn it up for a hem with a little more 
body, as I’ve done in the cardigan shown in 
the above photo. Some yarns will benefit 
from a row of crochet around the bottom 
edge to prevent stretching. 

To insert a band between knit sections, 
knit to the point where you want to insert 
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Knit cords, like this 4-st cord, are easy fo make 
on single-bed machines that can knit in one di- 
rection and slip in the ofher direction. A tight 
tension ensures that the cord will curl over 

the slip-stitch thread in back. 





the band, and then remove the knitting 
from the machine. I find a garter bar very 
helpful for this, but if you don’t have one, 
just knit some rows of waste knitting, and 
scrap the piece off instead. Either way, the 
effect is the same as hand-grafting or cro- 
chet, only faster. Hang the edge of the band 
with the right side facing vou, and then re- 
hang the knitting over the same needles 
with the wrong side facing you. Increase 
the stitch size by several numbers, knit 
one row, and then bind off loosely. Rehang 
the other edge of the band over the same 
needles, with the wrong side facing you, 
and continue knitting with your regular 
stitch size. 


Machine-knit cords 

Tubular cords can be knit like tubular fab- 
ric on a double-bed machine, but the sim- 
plest method requires only a single bed 
and a carriage that can be set to knit in one 
direction and slip in the other. If the knit- 
ting is at least 3 sts wide, but no more than 
6 sts wide, the knit stitches will completely 
absorb the slip stitches to form a round. As 
always, check your manual for settings 
specific to your machine. A single claw 
weight, as shown in the photo at left, is 
usually enough to ensure that the knit 
stitches formed every other row will absorb 
the slack left by the alternate slip row. This 
enlarges the stitches somewhat, so I usual- 
lv reduce the stitch size by one or two 
numbers from my garment gauge. Wide 
and narrow cords can be combined in the 
same application, and you can also cable 
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Susan Guagliumi’s cardigan, facing page, sports 
horizontal cable band's at cuff and waist, each 
knit separately and joined on the machine to 
the garment; the waistband is doubled for a 
self-faced finish. 


the stitches of the cord itself for an even 
more elaborate effect. 

For horizontal placement, don’t hand- 
stitch the cords in place; knit them. To at- 
tach a single, narrow cord, you'll need only 
one row; but to secure to a garment a twist 
or braid made up of several cords and to 
define the twist, you'll need to catch it by 
specific stitches along both edges. To be 
certain that twists and braids are evenly 
spaced, pin or baste the cords together be- 
fore you get to the machine. Applying cords 
to the purl side is simple: just pick up 
stitches from the back of the cords and 
hang them on the appropriate needles as 
you knit the base fabric. 

Attaching cords and braids to the knit 
side requires removing the work from the 
machine when you reach the point of in- 
sertion, hanging the edge of the cord(s) on 
the needles with the right side facing you, 
and then replacing the knitting on the same 
needles. You can do this with a garter bar 
or with a few stitches at a time with hand 
tools. For a single, wide cord, proceed as for 
a band, attaching a separate fabric edge to 
each side of the cord. For an open cable or 
twisted braid made up of several cords, at- 
tach the lower edge at a few stitches in the 
middle of each loop, knit a few rows (enough 
to equal the cable width), and then remove 
the work from the machine again to pick 
up stitches from the other edge of the cord, 
hanging them onto the corresponding teeth 
of the garter bar, if you’re using one. Rehang 
the whole thing and continue knitting. 

Cord cables will be raised if they’re at- 
tached by stitches along the back (bottom 
photo); edge stitches will tend to visually 
bind the cable to the background fabric 
(center photo). In either case, they'll defi- 
nitely appear more raised than knit-in ca- 
bles or the cables on preknit bands be- 
cause they sit on the surface, rather than 
within it. Of course, there’s no reason to 
contine cord cables to horizontal designs. 
On chunky machines, they provide large- 
scale, very noticeable textures, but on stan- 
dard-gauge fabrics this might be just the 
trick to keep cables in any direction from 
melting into a background of tiny stitches. [_] 


Susan Guaghumi is a contributing editor 
of Threads and the Marketing Support Man- 
ager for Studio Knittung Machines. Her 
book, Hand-Manipulated Stitches for Machine 
Knitters, will be available June 15 from 
The Taunton Press, Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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Variations on the horizontal cable: An inset cable band (top); a 6-st twisted cord attached at its 
edges, on a knit background (center); and a 3-st cord twisted and partially attached, for illustration 
purposes, at a few stitches along fhe back fo a plain knit background (bottom). 








Sewing machines and sergers 


make it easy 10 Gupolicaie ine 
Nancsewn glories of the past 
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by Carol Neumann 


he heirloom garment, once an 
exclusively Southern style, is en- 
joying a revival. Home sewers in 
every state are lavishing their 
time and skill on white-on-white 
christening gowns, starched and ruffly chil- 
dren’s dress-up and party clothes, nostalgic 
wedding dresses, blouses, and lingerie, as 
well as pillows and trappings for boudoir, 
ring bearers, and nurseries. The common 
elements are fine, translucent fabrics; lots 
of trims and lace; and the nearly invisible 
seams needed to hold them all together as 
exquisitely as possible. 

The current revival is aided by the happy 
fact that the zigzag sewing machine (and 
sometimes even the serger) can mimic, with 
amazing speed and quality, many of the 
hallmark techniques of the handsewn mas- 
terpieces of the past. These hand techniques 
were themselves revived in the 1960s as 
French handsewing (so called because nuns 
in pre-Revolutionary France had probably 
invented them) with the work of Southern 
masters like Sarah Howard Stone and Mar- 
garet Pierce, whose books were the first 
written accounts of the subject since the 
craft had been developed. The machine- 
sewn adaptations are still widely known as 
French handsewing by machine, or more 
simply, as heirloom sewing. 

I was fascinated by the tiny seams and 
invisible stitches of French handsewing and 
by the idea that I could come close on my 
sewing machine. I wanted to make a pro- 
ject, preferably a garment, but my personal 
fashion style leans more to Armani suits (if 
I could afford them!) than to pastel, ruffled 
dresses. So I resolved to make myself a gar- 
ment (photo at left) that would express my 
personality yet allow me to use heirloom- 
sewing techniques. 





Basic skills and materials 
The technique at the heart of French hand- 
sewing is rolling and whipping, a method 
for finishing raw fabric edges as narrowly 
and delicately as possible. Before being at- 
tached to any kind of lace or trim, every 
fabric edge is tightly rolled 1’4 times 
(around the needle to start, then just around 
itself) and covered with ‘4-in.-long whip- 
stitches that wrap around the roll like candy- 
cane stripes. When done correctly, the 
stitches show only the wrong side, but this 
takes skill, practice, and above all, time. 
Machine methods duplicate this effect 
by zigzagging (or serging) right over raw 
edges in such a way that the edge curls up 


Carol Neumann’s wool-challis blouse, based 


on Burda pattern 5860, simulates handsewn 
techniques but is entirely machine-made. 
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inside the stitches as they form. It’s nei- 
ther as soft nor as invisible as the hand 
method, but it comes close to it and takes 
very little time. The best part is that it can 
be done at the same time the edge is joined 
to the attached trim, as described below. 

Trims include French and English laces, 
beading, eyelet, and entredeux, sometimes 
called veining, all shown in the photo at 
right. They’re available in white, off-white, 
and ecru. Embroidered trims may involve 
several pastel threads on a white or ecru 
background. Laces and eyelets may be in- 
sertions, which have two straight edges; 
edgings, which have one scalloped edge; or 
beadings, which have larger holes for the 
threading of ribbon. Look for 100% cotton 
or blends of 90% cotton and 10% nylon. 
Polyester trims and laces don’t work well; 
they feel scratchy and resist shaping when 
you're trying to curve motifs. 

Entredeux is the most common trim in 
heirloom sewing; it resembles hemstitch- 
ing and has batiste seam allowances on 
both sides. It’s available in narrow to wide 
widths; the wider widths can also be used 
for beading. Entredeux adds decorative 
strength to seams and should be used when- 
ever fabric is joined to other trims. It can 
also be used when fabric is joined to fabric; 
otherwise, the norm is ‘4-in.-wide French 
seams. Look for smooth, flat entredeux with 
holes that are evenly sized and completely 
open. The right side is raised and is a little 
shinier than the wrong side. 

The best fabrics for heirloom sewing are 
high-thread-count plain weaves of cotton, 
wool, linen, and some cotton/polyester blends. 
Since synthetic fibers tend to be wiry and 
resist rolling, handsewers avoid them, but 
imperial batiste, made of cotton/polyester, 
is an alternative if you can’t stand wrinkles, 
and you'll be using machine techniques. 
The most popular fabrics for today’s uses 
are 100% cotton Swiss batistes, which have 
a delicate sheen. They wrinkle incredibly, 
which just adds to the authenticity of your 
heirloom. Fine wool challis and handker- 
chief linen are other suitable alternatives. 
All of these fabrics are available in several 
pastel shades, as well as white, off-white, 
and ecru. Interfacing is usually not used in 
heirloom sewing, since it would show through 
the sheer fabrics. 

As for all good sewing, the fabric must be 
on grain. This is especially true for fabric 
strips that are assembled together with trims 
into new fabrics for details like collars and 
yokes. Begin by clipping the selvage and 
pulling a crosswise thread. Trim the fabric 
on the pulled thread; then pull another 
crosswise thread at the desired width, and 
cut as before. Using strips cut on the cross- 
wise grain is an efficient way to use these 
expensive fabrics. Large garment pieces, 
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The basic trims in heirloom sewing, from top to 
bottom: entredeux, used in seams; beading, 
through which ribbon can be threaded; lace 


edging (one French and one English); and a 
combined trim of entredeux and embroidery. 


like those for skirts, are, of course, cut on 
the lengthwise grain. You'll find it helpful 
for machine techniques to spray-starch and 
press all trims and fabrics before sewing. 

Extra-fine white thread may be used on all 
these colors and fabrics; it blends into pas- 
tels invisibly. Cotton machine-embroidery 
thread is a good choice that won’t add bulk 
to the seams. With such fine thread, use a 
size 8 (60) or 9 (75) needle. Check for burrs 
on the needle point frequently, and change 
the needle after every five hours of sewing, 
even if it feels smooth. 

Closures should be selected carefully so 
as not to damage the garment. Tiny, hand- 
made buttonholes and pear! buttons work 
well. Another option is to use beauty pins. 
Beauty pins are small bar pins that effi- 
ciently close the garment and add to its ele- 
gance. The pins may be gold-plated, to which 
a monogram is sometimes added, or hand- 
painted with tiny flowers or to match the 
color of the garment. 


Designing a project 

Any pattern that is loose-fitting and calls 
for soft, fine fabrics may be adapted to 
French handsewing. A 'A-in. seam allow- 
ance is always used with hand or machine 
techniques, so adjust seam allowances on 


patterns that have “A-in. allowances. Many 
patterns are specifically designed for French 
handsewing (See supplies, p. 49), but there’s 
a lot of fun and creativity involved in de- 
signing your own project. The drawback in 
creating your own design is the measuring 
and calculating necessary to determine ex- 
actly how much of all the trims you'll need. 

The simplest place to incorporate heir- 
loom embellishing techniques is in the de- 
tails, like yokes, cuffs, and collars. Start de- 
signing with the widest or most prominent 
trim at the center, and work away from the 
center symmetrically. Plan for flat fabric at 
curved areas (armholes) to make it easier 
to join parts of the garment. Another ap- 
propriate place is around the lower edge of 
a skirt. This is called a “fancy band” and 
may be as narrow or wide as you like. 
Sleeves are perfect for embellishments, 
beading and ribbon can replace elastic, and 
edging can finish the hem. If you're really 
ambitious and cost is not a factor, you could 
make entire sections or the whole garment 
of pieced-together trims and lace. 

If your plan calls for lace insertion, edg- 
ings, and entredeux in a few seams, you 
can cut out the pattern pieces in fabric and 
insert laces and entredeux as you come to 
them. If a section involves many rows of 
lace, pin tucks, embroidery, etc., it’s best to 
create the fabric for that piece and then cut 
out the pattern shape from it. 

To create fabric for a pattern piece, first 
trace a full-size pattern (right and left sides) 
on a large piece of paper. Draw a square or 
rectangle around the pattern that’s about 
1 in. larger than the piece. Looking at the 
trims you want to use, sketch a design to fit 
the rectangle. Then sew pin tucks and work 
embroidery on strips of fabric in widths to 
match your design. Cut all strips and trims 
to the size of the rectangle or square, sew 
the strips together, and press to block the 
fabric. Center the pattern on the heirloom 
fabric and cut out the garment shape. Yokes 
and collars may be one layer of the heir- 
loom fabric, or they can be lined with the 
garment fabric. 

For my project, I chose Burda pattern 
5860. It has a stand-up collar, which en- 
ables me to wear a favorite brooch, and 
which would be appropriate to wear with a 
suit or a silk or velvet skirt. I found a wool- 
challis fabric suitable for cooler climates. 
Buttons and buttonholes would interrupt 
the design I created for the center-front 
panels, so instead I chose hand-painted 
beauty pins to close the blouse. I embroi- 
dered small X’s at the center fronts to help 
me position the pins. 

The collar and cuffs are made from fab- 
ric I designed, using wide, pointed lace edg- 
ing and insertion lace. Both are joined to 
the garment with entredeux. The cuffs are 
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closed with thread loops and small but- 
tons, as beauty pins would be difficult to 
fasten. The collar and cuffs are loose-fitting 
for comfort. This allows the lace collar points 
to curl outward naturally from the neck. 

I joined the sleeve/yoke to the body of 
the blouse with entredeux. The entredeux 
strengthens the seam and emphasizes the 
design. Curved lace insertion in the back of 
the blouse adds elegance and repeats the 
curve of the sleeve/yoke seam. The length 
of the sleeve would have been a good place 
for more embellishment. However, I like to 
wear shoulder pads, and I didn’t want trims 
that would expose a shoulder pad, so I left 
the sleeves plain. 


Heirloom-sewing techniques 

The first thing to establish is the zigzag- 
stitch length, which will remain the same 
for the entire project. The zigzag-stitch length 
is determined by the distance between the 
holes of the entredeux. Cut a 3-in. to 4-in. 
strip of vour entredeux; then set the ma- 
chine for a zigzag stitch that’s 3 mm wide 
(A in.) and about 12 to 16 stitches per 
inch. Position the entredeux so the needle 
swings from a hole of the entredeux to the 
batiste seam allowance. Adjust the stitch 
length so the needle stitches once into each 
hole of the entredeux. Write down the 
stitch-length setting so you can quickly ad- 
just your machine each time you use the 
zigzag stitch. If you use several sizes of en- 
tredeux in a project, you'll need to adjust 
the stitch length for each size. 


Joining fabric to flat lace—On a conven- 
tional zigzag machine place starched and 
pressed strips right sides together with the 
fabric on the bottom and extending about 
in. beyond the lace at the right edge. Set 
the zigzag-stitch width so the left “zig” is 
“ in. onto the top strip and the right “zag” 
extends just off the edge of the bottom 
strip, as in the first drawing at right, above. 
As the needle moves back and forth, the 
bottom strip rolls over the lace. You may 
need to loosen the upper-thread tension 
and adjust the stitch width to get good re- 
sults. On the serger, adjust for a rolled- 
hem setting with the stitch length at 2 mm 
to 3 mm. Place fabric and flat lace right 
sides together, edges even, and stitch so 
the needle is about ‘4 in. onto the lace. 
Press the rolled seam toward the fabric. 


Joining flat fabric to entredeux—On the 
sewing machine, place starched and pressed 
strips right sides together, edges even, 
entredeux on top, and stitch in the ditch 
next to the holes of the entredeux. Trim 
the seam allowances to a scant ¥s in. (cen- 
ter drawing at right, above). Complete the 
seam by zigzagging as above. On the serger, 
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llustirations by Christopher (Lage 
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Zigzag over lace and 
off edge of fabric, 
causing fabric fo roll 
over edge of lace. 


Zigzag over trimmed 
edges, catching entredeux 
holes and going off 
edges, creating a rolled 





To join lace to lace, 
butt edges, matching 
motifs, and then 
ZiQZag. 


and whipped edge. 


mark a line on the serger presser foot from 
the needle to the end of the foot. Use the 
line as a guide to stitch in the ditch next to 
the holes of the entredeux, using a rolled- 
hem setting. In either case, press the rolled 
seam toward the fabric. 


Joining flat lace to lace or entredeux—For 
entredeux, trim one seam allowance off 
completely, and butt the trimmed edge to 
the lace, right sides up. For laces, butt 
edges, right sides up. Be sure to match the 
motifs in the lace strips. Stitch lace or entre- 
deux, using the zigzag stitch (width and 
length determined above) to cover the join 
(drawing at right, above). 


Lace insertion—Lace insertion is very ele- 
gant. It looks difficult to do, but it’s not, 
and it takes very little time. You can cut the 
pattern piece from the fabric before apply- 
ing the lace so you'll have manageable sizes 
of fabric to work with. You can insert the 
lace in the fabric in a straight row or asa 
diamond, loop, oval, teardrop, bow, or any 
other shape. Trace the center of the design 
onto the fabric, using a marking pen with 
disappearing ink. Center the starched and 


pressed lace over the line, and pin it to the 
fabric. To shape curves, position the lace 
over the design line and pin it on the outer 
curve only. Use a needle to pick up a heavy 
thread at the lace edge (called the heading) 
along the inside curve (drawing at left, fac- 
ing page). Pull the thread and adjust the 
fullness until the lace lies completely flat; 
then steam-press it to shrink out the ex- 
cess fullness, and pin the inside edge. 
Set the stitch length as you would for 
entredeux, and set the width just wide 
enough to cover the heading. Zigzag both 
edges of the lace to the fabric. Then cut the 
fabric under the lace on the marked line, 
and press the fabric toward the stitching. 
From the right side, zigzag-stitch each lace 
edge over the first stitching again, catching 
the folded fabric underneath. The final step 
is to trim the excess fabric on the wrong 
side, close to the stitching. I recommend 
that you use a duck-bill scissors to trim 
close so that you don’t cut the stitches. 
At corners, turn under the excess lace to 
create a mitered, or diagonal, seam and fin- 
ger-press the fold. Try to miter corners be- 
tween the lace motifs, or match the motifs 
at the fold. A continuous strip of lace makes 
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4. Fold and press fabric over stitches 
and zigzag again, on right side, 
catching fold. Trim excess. 


matching diffcult, so you may want to cut 
individual lengths. Remove the lace from 
the fabric, and with a short, narrow zigzag, 
stitch the corner(s) on the fold line, from 
the wrong side. Trim the excess lace close 
to the stitching. Spray-starch and press the 
lace; pin in place again and stitch and trim 
as above. 

At overlaps, decide beforehand which layer 
will stay, and position that layer on top. 
Then zigzag, following its edges, and trim 
away the underlayer later. 


Pin tucks— Pin tucks require a twin needle 
and a pin-tuck presser foot, but with these 
tools they’re easy embellishments for heir- 
loom sewing. Remember to allow extra fab- 
ric for the width of each tuck (‘4 in. per 
tuck for a 2.0 twin needle). Plan for an un- 
even number of tucks, with the middle 
tuck at the center of the fabric strip. 
Begin by spray-starching and pressing an 
on-grain fabric strip. Set the stitch length 
at 12 to 14 stitches per inch, and tighten 
the upper-thread tension slightly. Pull a 
thread the length of the strip to mark the 
center tuck and to ensure that the tucks 
are on grain. Stitch over the pulled thread 
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Sew two lines of 

gathering stitches, 12 

to 14 stitches per inch, 

% in. and % in. from raw 
edge. Zigzag {roll and whip) 
over outer stitches, and 

pull bobbin thread's 

to gather. 


while holding the fabric taut. The bobbin 
thread draws the two needle threads to- 
gether, creating the tuck. Place the first 
tuck under a channel of the pin-tuck foot 
to stitch additional tucks. The distance be- 
tween tucks is determined by the channel 
selection on the pin-tuck foot. Be sure to 
stitch all pin tucks in the same direction. 

I don’t like to press pin tucks flat, so I 
place the tucks, right side down, on a soft, 
terry-cloth towel and gently steam from 
the wrong side. I don’t allow the full weight 
of the iron to crush the tucks. To press be- 
tween areas of tucks on the right side, I 
place one set of tucks off the edge of the 
ironing board and iron up to the next set. 


Gathering—Controlling fullness with gath- 
ers requires some special techniques. Al- 
though one row of gathering stitches will 
work, I get better results with two rows. 
Begin by stitching two gathering rows, 
’4 in. and '% in. from the edge; using 12 to 
14 stitches per inch (drawing at right, 
above). The short stitches result in tiny 
gathers in the fine fabric. Then roll and 
whip the raw edge over the closest stitch- 
ing line. Pull the bobbin thread to gather 


Further reading 

McMakin, Kathy B. French Sewing by 
Serger, 1988. Self-oublisned: Aloright Partners, 
1205 E Cleermont Circle, Huntsvile, Al 35801. 
Pullen, Martha. French Hand Sewing by 
Machine 1, 1983; French Hand Sewing by 
Machine IL, 1985. Self-oublsned 518 

Madison St, Huntsville, AL 35801; (800) 547-4176. 
Sells supplies; catalog, $1. 

stone, Melissa. French Hand Sewing for 
Machine, 1987. Self-oublisned: Sarah Howard 
Stone, 514 Cloverdale led, Montgomery, Al. 
36106; (205) 262-7154. Sells supplies: catalog, $2 
Turner, Mildred. Mimi's Machine Heirloom 
Sewing, 1987. Self-oublished: Mimi's Smock 
Shoopoe, 502 Balsam Id, Hazelwood, NC 
28738; (704) 452-3455. Sells supplies. 


Patterns, fabric, and books 
Garden Fairies Trading Company 
BOX 6770 

santa Rosa, CA 95402 

(707) 526-5907 

Catalog, $3.50; catalog and swatches, Sé. 
Hummingbird House 

Box 4242, Deot. T 

Palm Desert, CA 92261-4242? 

(716} 754-8833 

Catalog, $3. 

The Smocking Bonnet 

Box 555, Deot TH 

Cooksvile, MD 21723 

(800) 524-1678 

Catalog, $5. 


Beauty pins 


Dancing Needles 

{02 Kennett Ia. 

Old Hickory, IN 371388 

(615) 847-8675: catalog, $7 


and join to other garment pieces, using a 
conventional machine roll-and-whip tech- 
nique or a serged rolled-hem seam. You 
can also use a small French seam. Curved 
seams are possible if the seam is narrow, 
the curves are gentle, and the gathers aren’t 
too bulky. 


Caring for your heirloom 

Hand washing is appropriate for all fabrics, 
including wools; just remember to use a 
water temperature appropriate to the fiber 
and a soap product like Ivory. If a bleach is 
necessary, use an oxygen bleach, available 
at drugstores. Snowy Bleach is an example 
of a commercial oxygen bleach. Rinse until 
the water is completely clear. Any soap re- 
sidue will break down the fibers and cause 
discoloration when the fabric is ironed. For 
stains, a laundry stick called Magic Wand, 
manufactured by Edwards Creative Prod- 
ucts, gives good results. Rub it on directly 
from the tube, or gently work it in with a 
dampened, soft toothbrush.[_]| 


Carol Neumann is a home economist and 


former editor of the Singer Sewing Refer- 
ence Labrary sewing books. 
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Quilt Geometry 


Getting the angle on ouzzle Quilts 


by Rebecca Speakes with Diane Fitegerald 


logical crazy quilt? Sounds 
unlikely, but that’s what I 
make. I guess that’s what you 
get when you take a math- 
ematics student, give her a job as a graphic 
artist, and teach her quiltmaking. I like a 
greater challenge than square graph paper 
and rectangular-shaped quilts offer. 

Although I use traditional techniques to 
put my quilts together, I don’t use a tradi- 
tional block to build them. Instead, I play 
with geometric puzzle pieces—triangles, tra- 
pezoids, parallelograms, and hexagons. I 
connect lines and points on an angled grid 
to arrange these angled shapes into a re- 
peat unit that will form the basis of my 
quilt design. My “block” (detail photo, fac- 
ing page) is a piece of an interlocking puz- 
zle, the eye dazzler that I aim for. 





Designing a quilt 

I begin my design at a smaller scale than 
the finished quilt by drawing a grid on a 
large piece of vellum, a type of heavy trac- 
ing paper. The grid consists of two sets of 
evenly spaced parallel lines that intersect 
at an angle. I don’t use 60° or 90° angles, 
because they’re more regular and result in 
equilateral or right triangles—shapes with 
less action and surprise. I might use 65°, 
70°, or 75° as the angle of intersection. 





Having drawn her initial grid of reget lines in- 
tersecting at a 65° angle, Rebecca Speakes ro- 
fates the grid af a convenient working angle 
and begins to connect grid lines and points to 
create the puzzle shapes. 
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After taping my grid to the drawing board, 
I put another piece of vellum over it. Using 
a T square and triangles, I trace over some 
lines, connecting intersections, while ignor- 
ing others to create a puzzle of new inter- 
locking shapes (photo below). The design be- 
gins to emerge. To complete it, I put a third 
layer of vellum over the sketch and trace the 
final pattern, moving the paper to trace 
many repeats, all interlocked in the same 
way, until the paper is covered. If the repeats 
don’t fit together exactly, I add more lines. 

Next, I determine the overall, or outer, 
shape and position the layout within it. 
Sometimes I rotate it to find the most pleas- 
ing arrangement. The outer shape may bea 
triangle, a rectangle, a square, or other poly- 
gon. I also determine the final size at this 
stage, taking into account the proportion 
and scale of the pieces in the quilt. This 
often means that I have to increase the size 
of the original design. 

Scale is an important factor. The pieces 
must be large enough to be seen clearly 
and to carry the color and pattern well. My 
medium-size quilts average 13 to 16 pieces 
in a single pattern repeat. Although a few 
of my quilts are miniatures, most are wall 
quilts. My largest quilt is 98 in. sq. and has 
28 pieces per repeat. The smallest pieces 
are only 1’A in. on a side. Usually there are 
from 400 to 700 pieces per quilt. 

I look at the design both close up and 
from a distance to see that there is direc- 
tional movement with an interesting angu- 
lar line for the eye to follow. Sometimes I 
like the line to abruptly switch directions, 
creating a pattern wave. I also look to see 
what unusual shapes may be created by 
two or more pieces of different colors. It’s 
important to avoid staccato movement and 
unpleasing or inconsistent shapes. 

To draw the pattern full size, I begin by 
redrawing a portion of the grid, multiply- 
ing the distance between grid lines by the 
intended increase. For example, lines that 
I originally drew 1 in. apart I must redraw 
4 in. apart if the design is to be increased 
four times. Then I draw full-scale one en- 
tire repeat and part of another below it and 


three or four horizontally to make sure 
that the pattern is drawn correctly and that 
everything matches up. I number each piece 
within one repeat. Then I count the total 
number of repeats. Since the repeats will 
all be identical, I know how many of each 
numbered piece will be cut from a particu- 
lar color or pattern of fabric. 


Working out the colors 

After completing the geometric design, I 
think about color. I work almost exclusively 
with chintz and, although it isn’t the easi- 
est fabric to quilt, its crispness and tight 
weave enable me to use small seams, usu- 
ally ’/# in. Limiting the fabric also gives the 
quilt a consistency of color and texture. 
Ironically, the hard-finished sheen of the 
fabric softens the colors, giving each color 
a connectedness to all the others. I’ve re- 
cently started inserting sparing touches of 
lamé as highlights. I also occasionally use 
polished-cotton prints, choosing ones with 
frequent repeats so I don’t have to buy 
many yards of fabric to get the 30 to 40 
identical pieces required. I like graphically 
strong prints because they hold their own 
within an already complex pattern. 

My fabric supply consists of close to 200 
colors of chintz in 1-yd. to 4-yd. lengths. I 
don’t sort them by color but allow their 
randomness in storage to be part of the in- 
spiration for new color combinations. My 
favorite colors are blues, greens, and pur- 
ples, but I’ve come to appreciate all colors 
because of the way they blend with, or 
complement, each other. I keep a record of 
the colors I have on hand with swatches, as 
well as those I’ve used in each quilt. To 
check color interaction, I carry my. swatches 
along when shopping and am careful to view 
the fabrics in natural light. 

Each quilt has 12 to 18 colors, including 
at least one color that I’ve never used. Some- 


Speakes’ puzzle quilt, “Penny Candy,” facing 
page, fop, invites attention. Although it doesn’t 
have a traditional block form, complex geo- 
metric shapes form a repeat (detail, right), which 
Sfeps across the face of fhe nonstandard shape. 
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times I start by looking through my supply 
of fabric. I might lay the pieces out on the 
floor and sort through them. Sometimes I 
have an idea of how I want the quilt to 
look—maybe concentrating on combinations 
of colors, such as purples and greens or 
dark or medium palettes. From there, I add 
many more colors. 

Although I don’t consciously try to cre- 
ate a mood with a quilt, the colors I select 
create one. For example, a quilt made up of 
gold, yellow, cream, peach, lemon chintz, 
and gold lamé, makes one think of morn- 
ing sunshine. I like to have tension be- 
tween the colors, as well as something un- 
expected, and make sure that each color is 
distinguishable from its neighbors. 


wirkW 





The process of selecting colors fora quilt 
may take me two or three days. At this 
point, I don’t try to determine the propor- 
tion of each color in the quilt, because I 
don’t know where each will be used. It’s 
easy to get the first six or seven colors that 
work really well together, but the last col- 
ors can be difficult to add. I usually start 
with the blues, greens, reds, and purples 
and go on to the yellows and oranges. Some- 
times yellow never makes it in, or I may 
use it as a tan or muted yellow. 

After selecting the palette, I decide where 
to use each color, considering the impor- 
tant shapes that bring out the rhythm and 
action. I give these the eye-catching colors. 
I generally start with a small shape and use 
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a bright color, like red. I assign the least 
important colors last. I look for the inter- 
play of darks and lights or for colors that 
definitely don’t work together, such as those 
that are similar in value. I don’t put red 
and purple together, because both are high- 
lighting colors, and I prefer to distribute 
them throughout the design, rather than 
clump them. Often the colors that don’t go 
together may be the determining factor in 
a layout. At this point, I may drop some 
colors or add others. 

After I’ve drawn the pattern and deter- 
mined the outer shape, I decide whether to 
use stripes during the designing. Stripes 
emphasize the direction of the pattern, sepa- 
rate pieces that touch, or enliven and adda 
dynamic quality to a shape that might other- 
wise be lost. Sometimes I sew strips together 
to make stripes, and I’ve also made striped 
fabric with a permanent marker. 

Using colored pencils, I color a section of 
the scale drawing as a final check to see 
how it will actually look (photo below). 
Sometimes I even cut pieces from the fab- 
ric and lay them out to see how they'll 
work together. 


Making templates and cutting fabric 
To make the templates, I trace the life-size 
drawing of one repeat of the design on 
semi-opaque plastic sheets (white translu- 
cent matte-finish high-impact styrene, .028 
thickness) and cut the shapes apart with 
scissors. I cut the templates to actual size 
with no seam allowances and check that 
they fit together precisely. Then I number 
each template with the number correspond- 
ing to that of the original pattern. 

To cut the fabric pieces, I turn the tem- 
plate upside down and trace around it on 
the back of one layer of fabric. A sharp lead 
pencil works well on light fabrics, and a 
red ballpoint pen is good on dark fabrics. I 
don’t like to use light-colored pencils, be- 
cause they don’t stay sharp enough for more 
than a line or two. I don’t worry about cut- 
ting a precise seam allowance, because I 
sew the seams according to the traced lines 
rather than the edge of the fabric. I ignore 
the grain lines partly to use the fabric most 
efficiently but also because the pieces fit 
together better this way. 


Assembling the top 

I assemble all the repeats and then join 
them. It isn’t easy to determine which two 
pieces should go together first. I usually 
start with two pieces that have one seam in 
common and sew all these pairs together. I 
use a Sewing machine and backstitch at the 
beginning and end of each seam. Then I 
add another piece to these new shapes, and 
so on. I sew from point to point so that I 
can later sew odd corners more easily and 
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precisely. Where four or more points come 
together, I check the alignment before sew- 
ing the final seam. 

Assembling the pieces into a top takes 
about four to six weeks, since I can devote 
only off-hours to the project, and most tops 
take well over 80 hours to sew. Because of 
the complexity of each design, each quilt 
must be assembled differently. 

After I’ve sewn all the pieces together 
into a complete top, I iron the top and then 
place it face down on a sheet on the floor. 
Looking at the paper pattern for the outer 
shape, which may be a triangle, a rectan- 
gle, or some other polygon, I decide where 
to mark the top for cutting. The pieced top 
usually doesn’t match the paper pattern 
exactly. Here and there I may find it neces- 
sary to rip out stitches and resew. I may 
need to fill in a piece or move part of a re- 
peat to another edge. 

Starting with a point at a corner and us- 
inga T square, a large ruler, and a triangle, 
I draw the outer edge, making sure that the 
corners are the proper angle for the shape 
and that the lines are straight before I cut. 
Then I trim the excess with scissors. I iron 
the top again, pressing the seams in the di- 
rection that works best. Lamé should be 
ironed on the wrong side, as direct heat 
may remove the color coating. 

I add the border next. Including the bind- 
ing, the border contains at least three col- 
ors and usually four or five. I often deter- 
mine these colors by the amount of fabric 
that’s left, as I usually use colors from the 
quilt for the border. I use chintz for the 
border, as well as for the back and binding. 

I cut the binding at the same time as the 
border, using the “tube” method for cut- 
ting a continuous bias strip (drawing, fac- 
ing page). The binding may be the same 
color as the outer border of the quilt ora 





As a finalcheck on her fabric color selections, 
Speakes uses colored pencils fo shade in eight 
vertical and two horizontal repeats of the de- 
sign on the scale drawing. 


contrasting color. To calculate the square 
inches of fabric that P’ll need for the bind- 
ing, I measure the perimeter of the quilt 
and multiply this number by the total width 
of the binding (I usually use doubled bind- 
ing for my quilts, cutting it 1°4 in. wide). I 
add 20% for miters and waste. Then I di- 
vide by the width of the binding fabric to 
get the length of fabric needed. 

After sewing the border to the top with 
mitered corners, I assemble the top, bat- 
ting, and backing and pin the layers to- 
gether with straight pins. Then I trim the 
excess batting and backing to match the 
top, and I baste the three layers together 
with stitches winding back and forth, pri- 
marily through the areas to be quilted (bot- 
tom photo, facing page). After I’ve thor- 
oughly basted the quilt, I machine-stitch 
the two raw edges of the folded chintz bias 
binding to the right side of the top, fold it 
to the back, and hand-stitch the folded 
edge in place with an invisible hemstitch. 


Quilting and finishing 
The quilting pattern often echoes the an- 
gles and design of the puzzle pattern, and I 
repeat a portion of the design in the border 
quilting. Rather than mark the quilt, I use 
transparent tape as a guide for quilting 
lines, which run about ' in. parallel to the 
seamlines; I seldom quilt in the ditch. I 
quilt on my lap without a frame or hoop. 
Chintz is a little tough to quilt, and I’ve 
bent a few of the size 8 betweens from 
S. Thomas and Sons (Redditch, England) on 
it. I don’t quilt the highlighting pieces or 
the lamé, because I want them to stand out. 
The final touch is to embroider my ini- 
tials, RMS, and the year in thin block let- 
ters on the back of each quilt. A c in a cir- 
cle indicates that the design is copyrighted. 
To date, I’ve started 43 quilts and com- 
pleted 33. I like to experiment with pattern 
and see my designs becoming more com- 
plex, more removed from the grid on which 
they’re based. If you want to develop your 
ability, you have to make it one of your 
highest priorities and really devote your- 
self to it. For me, this means using all my 
energy on one medium and exploring it to 
the fullest. [| 


Rebecca Speakes usually exhibits two or 
three quilts a year in the Minnesota Quilt- 
ers’ annual show and with David Omer 
Interior Design Associates of Minneapo- 
lis, MN. One of her latest, “Heat Wave,” was 
selected for Quilt National’s International 
Tour for the next 22 years. Diane Fitzger- 
ald 1s a member of Surface Design Minne- 
sota, Minnesota Quilters, and is pursuing 
a degree in design at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis. All photos by 
Jerry Robb. 
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Niustration by Lainé Roundy 


Cutting a continuous bias strip 
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4. Label corners of a fabric rectangle or square; 
fold down corner A fo find bias. 


A EE 





2. Mark bias fold line. 
Cut off triangle formed on fold line. 
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3. Sew triangle to end C-D with Yein. seamline. 
Sew seam twice to lock stitches. 





4, Determine desired wiath of bias binding: 
measure cording or seam being covered, add 
a little for turning, add % in, for wo Yin. seams. 
Mark cutting lines parallel to bias line 
across fabric, and number strips as shown, 





5. Pin crosswise edges, right sides together, 
matching numbered sections. X stands alone, Sew 
with a Yin. seam twice. Shake tube out. 


6. Cut a continuous strip along drawn line, starting 
at X and cutting through seams. 


instructions acapted frorn rnethod given in Coats & Clarks Sewing Book Newest 
Methods A to Z Western Publishing Co, 1976) 


Suggested bias widths: 
Piping with %-in. cording—1%-in. binding 
Plain binding for %-in. seams—1%-in. binding 


Doubled binding for extra thickness—2-in. 
binding, 1% in. for quilt 
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After she has completed the top and marked the oufline of the border on 
the wrong side, Soeakes carefully trims away the excess, fhen sews on an 
assembled border. Below, she pins the three layers of the quilt together 
with sfraight pins and basfes in a winding pattern, sewing mostly in areas 


to be quilted. 





A Comfortable 
Pair of Pants 


Leming tne OOdYy Talk 
pack io the Trousers 


by Rebecca Nebesar 


@ am noticing a small revolution be- 
low the waist: the advent of pants 
that both feel and look good. After 
struggling into girdles and then into 
jeans that fit like girdles, women 

have finally cast the contortions aside and 
opted for the comfortably loose, or if tight, 
at least stretchy. It’s hard to imagine that 
this will prove merely a whim of fashion, 
for comfort and easy fitare incurable; once 
you've experienced them, you can never go 
back. Taste and styles will of course change, 
but comfort and ease of movement are the 
new givens. The key to this new look is room 


How crotch curves vary 
as legs get shorter 


Tutu, 
leotard, 
woman's 
bikini 


Man's 
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Running 
_ shorts 


Short 
shorts 
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to move: fullness in the legs and hips and 
sometimes a deeper crotch curve. 

Fitting oneself into these looser styles is 
a definite relief from the exertions of the 
tight old days. Room to move means room 
to vary. Fit is still important, and all the 
principles remain the same (for discussions 
of pants fitting, see Threads, No. 17, p. 31; 
No. 18, p. 32; and No. 26, p. 34). However, 
when pants are tight, the least disagree- 
ment between the shape of the body and 
the shape of the pants is immediately tele- 
graphed to the surface, and it usually dis- 
rupts the fit even in places where it’s good, 
making fitting tricky, mysterious, and sub- 
tle. Inherent limitations in the art and de- 
sign of standard trousers, not women’s bod- 
ies, account for most pants-fitting problems. 
You can diet all you want, but there’s no 
way that standard pants will fit both the 
legs and the crotch perfectly, and the tighter 
they get, the less they really fit. To see why, 
let’s examine some ways that patterns have 
evolved to cover our legs and our waists at 
the same time. 


Built for comfort, built for speed 

We often think pants show everything, but 
they don’t. Tight pants are a kind of body 
disguise and restricter, like a girdle. Ordi- 
nary trousers are cut like two cylinders, 
joined at the top, as if to fitan upside-down 
V. But the actual shape of the crotch (from 
the front) isn’t a V; it’s more like the bot- 
tom half of an H. Diapers are a great way to 
fit this shape: a straight piece of fabric 


Turkish trousers with straight crotch seams 
Waist 

Gather to 

fit waist. 





Side seam ——1 


Cuff or 
gother at 
bottom. 
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loops effortlessly down the front through 
the crotch and back up again. 

Bathing suits, leotards, and brief-style 
underpants reinforce the point about our 
true shapes; these garments don’t have legs, 
so they can simply fit the crotch. I was baf- 
fled the first time I looked at a pattern for 
the bottom section of a tutu—there was no 
curve in the crotch! I was so used to curved 
crotch seams that I’d never questioned them. 
The drawing on the facing page shows what 
happens to pants patterns as the legs get 
shorter. Notice that the crotch-seam curve 
gets straighter, until it straightens out com- 
pletely, becoming a fold line for the tutu or 
leotard, which has no legs. The line that 
starts out aS an inseam on the trousers (to 
fit the upside-down V), becomes a sideways, 
horizontal crotch seam (to fit the bar of the 
H) on the leotard. As long as the length of 
the curve doesn’t change, the crotch still 
fits. The movement of the legs is unre- 
stricted, and the shape of the body is com- 
pletely revealed, which is why Superman 
(and dancers and athletes) always wears 
trunks and tights, instead of trousers. 

If fitted legs aren’t required, you can cover 
the legs and the crotch without drawing 
curves. For example, the Turkish patterns 
in the drawing below provide both on-grain 
and bias-pants variations, with waists either 
gathered or smooth, and echo certain exotic 
contemporary silhouettes, even though 
they evolved long before pants developed 
in the West. In each case, the crotch seams 
are perfectly straight lines. 


Playing with these simple ethnic shapes 
can yield some very attractive results. 


_ Crotch 


When the pattern has no legs, of course 
we refine the pattern shapes to conform to 
the body, with less width in the front and 
more in the back to cover the buttocks. 
The shape can be further refined with a 
curved center-back seam so the seam sits a 
little between the cheeks. Women don’t 
need a center-front seam, but for men it’s 
best to have one that slightly curves away 
from the center, the opposite way from the 
trouser standard. Elasticized leg openings 
complete the fit. 


The standard trousers 

When we add fitted legs back to the pat- 
tern, we add new problems, which pattern- 
makers have solved with some ingenious 
compromises. It’s no longer possible to pre- 
cisely fit the crotch, nor can the legs spread 
as easily, but with four seams, and careful 
shaping at each seam, we can devise a wide 
variety of fitted effects. 

There are several distinct advantages to 
the way we routinely cut trousers as we do, 
in four sections, two in front and two in 
back. The first advantage has to do with a 
balanced grain. Although it’s possible to 
cut woven trousers in only two pieces, you 
can't do so and still have the lengthwise 
grain centered front and back. Having the 
grain run straight and centered down the 
middle of the legs both front and back 
looks crisp, tidy, and not at all comical, and 
it helps keep the knees from stretching out. 

Another advantage is that the side seam 
is available for fitting the curve of the hip 
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Creating a more comfortable 
seat in trousers 






“— Original 
pattern 


podtign Straight - 


Add 
here. 


Adding ease to crotch seams 









Pants back 


Open a horizontal wedge along 
back crotch to lengthen 
center-back seam and position 

it more on bias, Redraw seams i 
fo smooth curve. | 


and thigh, especially useful in women’s 
pants. Side seams are of course convenient 
locations for pockets. Furthermore, four- 
part pants provide an opportunity for great 
control over the curve of the crotch seams. 
They allow the designer to carefully posi- 
tion bias areas in the back crotch and seat 
and to manipulate curves. The inseam, es- 
pecially at the thigh level, provides flexibil- 
ity for shaping the pants: cutting tight or 
full enables the fanny to be either empha- 
sized or concealed. Front and back pieces 
can be cut separately and differently to 
match our varied bodily protrusions. Side 
seams don’t have to be mirror images; in- 
seams rarely are. But once they’re sewn to- 
gether and the pants are worn, the seams 
can look balanced and attractive. A final 
reason is economics: Four pieces can be 
laid out without much fabric waste. 

But problems arise as soon as we move. 
When we sit, our seat measurement in- 
creases by about 2 in. or more, our lap col- 
lapses, our knees push out and require extra 
fabric, and our rear end pulls on the back 
of the pants, upsetting all the standing-up 
fitting. On tight pants the fabric will be 
strained and rippled. It will wear out at pres- 
sure points (knees and seat) and will even 
sag. Loosely fit pants shift up, down, and 
out easily with less strain. The fabric shows 
less wear and lasts longer, but the pants 
ride up more at the ankles and wrinkle 
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Pants front 





To increase portion of 
crotch seam that’s on bias 
without lengthening seam, 
remove a vertical wedge 
from front inseam and 
shift it to back inseam. 


more in the lap. Which fit better? It’s a sub- 
jective question, but I know where I stand. 


The crotch is the crux 

When pants are sewn, the shape of the 
crotch should resemble the body’s length- 
wise cross-section, but there’s room for lots 
of subtle adjustments. For men, the deci- 
sion must be made to shape the trousers to 
one or the other side of the genitals or to 
clear a deep enough curve so the center- 
front seam can be exactly centered. For the 
latter approach, the pants are cut with the 
center front on a slight bias and with a 
longer curve into the inseam. For women, 
the center front is almost always on grain, 
and the front crotch curve is shorter. 

The cut for the back is similar for men’s 
and women’s pants, but women’s pants are 
generally cut with less consideration for 
movement and sitting. Hence, the center- 
back seam isn’t as much on the bias as it is 
on men’s pants; the reason is more style 
than anatomy. The more active the pants 
must be, the more the center-back seam 
needs to be on a bias. 

This trick is accomplished by a maneu- 
ver in the patterning of the pants back. A 
slash is made along the hipline, and the 
pattern is spread apart in a wedge, tapering 
to a point at the side seam (drawing at left, 
above). This is also how a pattern is manip- 
ulated for a person with fuller-than-average 


Sweatpants with gussets 


and no side seam Gusset 
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Attach to 
ribbing and 
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Wiath of pants can be fuller or tighter 
because waist and cuffs are gathered. 


buttocks. It causes the upper-back side seam 
to thrust out, sets the seat area more on the 
bias, and drops the crease on the straight 
grain of the leg closer to the center-back 
seam. The same trick is used in the front, 
but to a lesser degree. Even for women, the 
center front can be cut on a slight bias. The 
important thing to visualize is that the pat- 
tern is designed to fit a body with legs 
spread apart. 

Pants designed mainly for sitting in—e.g., 
riding pants—have been widened, and the 
crotch curve has been substantially length- 
ened in just this way. This creates a kind of 
pocket for the seat, and it also looks dread- 
ful when the wearer stands. I've often thought 
that the baggy thighs on jodhpurs (real 
ones, not fashion-cut) were designed as much 
to draw attention away from the baggy seat 
as to create freedom of movement. An old 
tailor described to me how train conduc- 
tors’ pants were once cut just the opposite 
way—with the center-back seam shortened— 
because conductors didn’t sit much. 

For both comfort and good looks, noth- 
ing I’ve seen or worn beats the current 
fashion of fullness at the hips, controlled 
at the waist, or at an upper hip yoke, by 
tucks, pleats, or gathers. The crotch can 
even be cut with little or no clearance be- 
low the body (short in front and in back), 
as long as the extra fabric is there in the 
hips to allow for the pull of the seat. 
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You can also somewhat increase the ease 
of the center-back seat area without chang- 
ing its length by shifting the inseam to the 
front an inch or so at the pattern-adjusting 
stage (drawing at left, facing page). This in- 
creases the amount of the seam on the bias 
and thus provides more give for movement. 

It’s important to locate the center-back 
seam so that it sits gently and slightly be- 
tween the cheeks and doesn’t sag under the 
seat, flatten it, or have extra lengthwise 
folds. The curve should begin just below 
the tail bone. If the fabric doesn’t recover 
well from stretching, the center-back seam 
should be reinforced to prevent overstretch- 
ing and sagging. Usually the most comfort- 
able and attractive position for all the seams 
to come together is about 1 in. to 1’ in. 
below the body. 


Introducing the gusset 

Even the best-fit trousers can’t match the 
comfort of sweatpants. The fabric has some 
give, and the inside is soft, but the cut also 
has a lot to do with it. The waist is adjust- 
able, and the crotch is as seamless and giv- 
ing as that of any pants with legs can be. 
The crotch is usually gusseted (drawing at 
right, facing page). In fact, just as a gusset 
can be added to the underarm curve of a 
sleeve to increase movement and reduce 
strain, a gusset can be added to regular 
trousers, with excellent results. (See “Add- 
inga gusset to a pants pattern” at right.) It’s 
surprising that there aren’t more pants with 
gussets. A gusset increases the inseam 
length without subtracting from, or adding 
to, the crotch length. 

Men’s boxer shorts, and some pajamas, 
are comfortable, if not elegant, because they 
lack a center-back seam—it has been re- 
placed with a kind of gusset that extends to 
the waistline in back. The gusset provides 
ample room when the wearer is sitting, 
and it allows the garment to be made in 
striped material without any chevron ef- 
fect at center back. Currently available pat- 
terns for contemporary pants with gussets 
are rare; Kwik-Sew’s 1415 (men’s pajamas 
and shorts) is the only one I’ve found. 

Gusseted pants may represent the best 
compromise vet between fitting the crotch 
and fitting the legs. In the early stages of 
my pregnancy, sweatpants were just the 
thing for me. Knit fabric, elasticized waist, 
gusseted crotch—ah! The ultimate in com- 
fort. On a recent hiking tour of a moun- 
tainous region, I happilywore a pair of gus- 
seted khakis that climbed all day and still 
looked reasonably dressy. With options like 
these, there’s no reason to ever be uncom- 
fortable in a pair of pants. L] 


Rebecca Nebesar is a frequent contributor 
to Threads. 
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Adding a gusset to a pants pattern 


by Rebecca Nebesar 

To design a gusset Info a pair of 

standard pants, frst redraw the area on the 
pattern that fits the upper thigh and 
crotch. Lay out the front and back pattern 
pleces, and line uo a straightedge along 
the center-front seam, starting at the waist. 
At the point where the crotch curve 

begins to bend away from the 
straightedge, make a cof, and label it 
point A Do the same on the center-back 
seam, and label that point B. These dots 
mark the break points of the crotch; ie, the 
points where the seams begin fo fit the 
crotch instead of the torso. It is here, from 
front to back between the legs, that the 
gusset will go. 

With a measuring fade on Its edge, 
measure the front crotch seam from the 
break paint fo the inseam along the 
curve. Then let the tape straignten out within 
the paitern, mark the new end point, and 
call it point C. Draw a line from the break 
point to the new point, and label if A. To 
adjust the inseam to this new crotch curve, 
draw a second line from the new point 
about 5 in. down fo the inseam, blending it 
into the curve (drawing of front, below}. 

Align the back pattern’s inseam with 
the front inseam, matching the upper 
notches, and mark tne soot where point 
C hits the back Inseam. Draw a line from 
the back break pont To this new point 
on the inseam, blending it into the 
inseam, and label if B Allow an 
appropriate seam allowance, and cut the 








patterns aiong the lines youve drawn 
A, B and the reshaoed front inseam. 

To draft the gusset itself, draw a cross 
ona piece of 8%-in. by 11-in. paper so that 
each line is centered on the page. You 


~ can make your gusset whatever widin 
/ you wort, but 4 in. is a good place fo 
— start. From tne center of the cross, 


measure out 2 in. along the horizontal 
line. Make a dot and label if point C. 
Measure line A on the front pattern. With 
a ruler, draw a line from point C uo 

the vertical leg of the cross the length of 
line A. Now measure line B; draw a line 
down from point C to the vertical leg of 


_ the cross the length of line B (drawing of 
_ back, below). Fold the paper along the 


vertical leg of the cross, and using the 
same seam aliowance, cut along tne 

new lines A and B. This kite snape is 

your gusset pattern. Position if on your 
fabric so that tne short cross line follows the 
line of greatest stretch on your fabric, 
either the true bias for a woven or across 
the ros of a knit. 

To sew in the gusset, sew the pants 
along the side seams and the new 
INsSeams so that you have two Tubes. Then 
aitach the gusset to one tube so tnat line B 
on the gusset matches line B on the 
pants; do the same with lines A. Then 
attacn the other tube from the waist 
down the center front along tne free 
sides of the gusset and up to the 
back waist. —f?.N. 


Adding a simpie gusset to a standard pants pattern 
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INUIT SEWING 
seaaewcs 


Dy Betty Issernnman 









The Inuit con teach us a lot about ke 
cold wet out and the warm air in. Betfy Issen- 
man is dressed for the weather in her two-layer 
contemporary amauti made in Pagnirtung, 
NWI, Canada. The large pouch, supported by 
a strap, can accommodate a child. Issen- 
man is wearing three layers on her feet: 
carlbou stockings (tops folded over boot 
tops), sealskin short slippers, and sealskin 
boots. (Photo by Arnold Issenman) 
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@& first encountered Inuit garments 

while on a fishing trip in the Cana- 
dian Arctic. When I saw the Inuit 
women with babies peeping out 
the backs of their cloth amautis 
(large, hooded jackets), I was enthralled; 
the jackets seemed very practical, yet their 
flowing lines expressed the essence of femi- 
ninity. I felt that I must own an amauti, so 
I spoke with Napachee, one of the leaders 
of the local Inuit (the term preferred by the 
people we’ve been accustomed to calling 
Eskimos) sewing co-op. She agreed that they 
could make one for me with an outer shell 
of duck to cut the wind and an inner jacket 
of wool duffle for warmth. 

Napachee looked at me carefully, back 
and front, then measured across my hips 
with a spread hand, using the span from 
the tip of her thumb to the tip of her mid- 
dle finger. I couldn’t believe her when she 
said that that would do for measurements. 
A few weeks later, my amauti arrived and 
fit perfectly, as you can see from the photo 
at left. I’ve worn it in the depths of winter 
in the mountains north of Montréal, and 
although it’s made of cloth rather than the 
traditional fur, as is the amauti in the 
photo at right, I’ve been completely snug 
against the blizzards. What I’ve learned since 
then about Inuit materials and construc- 
tion techniques has made me appreciate 
their patternmaking and sewing skills. 

The sophisticated skin clothing of the 
Inuit has enabled them to meet the chal- 
lenge of an environment where the tem- 
perature can drop to -40°F, and the winds 
can rise to over 100 miles per hour. This 
apparel is common to all people who live in 
countries around the Arctic—the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S., Canada, and Greenland. 





Today’s visitors to the main Arctic | | 


towns won't see many people in furs. 
Even in winter, Arctic residents wear 
clothing made of wool, synthetic 
blends, and cotton combined with fur. 
But, if an Inuit plans to be out on the ice 
for a long time, he or she will bring alonga 
set of furs. Two peerless, irreplaceable pieces 
of clothing endure everywhere: breathable 
sealskin boots, which are warm, lightweight, 
and waterproof; and the amauti. 


Materials from the land 

Traditional Inuit skin clothing is made from 
locally available animals—mainly caribou 
and seal. In former days, marine birds, 
such as the eider duck and puffin, were 
also used. The Inuit hunted for food and 
wasted nothing. Today, not all the Inuit are 
full-time hunters or fishermen. Neverthe- 
less, so strong is their attachment to the 
land and sea, and for their ancestors’ way 
of life, that weekend hunting is carried on 
extensively. The Inuit undertake research 
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about their animals and birds and sponsor 
programs for the conservation of animal 
life and the protection of the environment. 

The Inuit thoroughly know the charac- 
teristics of an animal’s coat—insulation prop- 
erties, water-repellency, thickness, fur nap, 
color, pliability—on different parts of its 
body, and at different times of the year. De- 
pending on the skin’s end use, the hair can 
be left on, plucked, clipped to different 
depths, or completely removed by soaking 
or shaving. No part of the animal is wasted; 
even the intestines from seal and walrus 
have been used to make excellent rain gear. 

Caribou fur is ideal for warmth. The cari- 
bou’s coat has two kinds of hair: an outer 
layer of coarse guard hairs and an inner 
layer of soft, light, dense hair. Each guard 
hair has a hollow shaft filled with air, which 
functions as insulation and, when coupled 
with the air trapped between the hairs, 
produces a superlative cover. 

The caribou coat in August is thick 
enough to wear in winter yet sufficiently 













































An Inuit seamstress from Québec skillfully 
pieced glossy seal and dog furs with overcast 
stitching to make this woman's amauti in 1897. 
Off-shoulder seams aren't stressed, as top- 
shoulder seams would be, and the long fail 
stops the wind from blowing up the woman's 
back. (Photo courtesy of fhe McCord Museum 
of Canadian History) 


pliable to use for clothes. The heavy, late- 
autumn or winter coat is too thick for 
clothing but is good for rugs and bedding. 
The animal’s age and sex also influence the 
kind of fur chosen. 

For practical purposes, as well as for cul- 
tural and aesthetic reasons, the Inuit seam- 
stress matches the animal’s coat with the 
parts of the human body. The skin of the 
caribou’s head, which is very strong, is used 
to make the hood of a jacket or coat. The 
elastic shoulder skin is placed over the hu- 
man shoulder, where there is much move- 
ment. Leg skins are set aside for mitts and 
winter boots. The fur direction in the gar- 
ment generally goes from head to hem, al- 
though the fur flow of the animal’s coat, 
while it generally runs from head to rump, 
does change direction. 

The length of fur on different parts of the 
animal and in different seasons is taken 
into account. The creamy-white ventral and 
underbelly hair of the caribou, called pukig, 
is saved for facings, inserts, bands, and 
trim. The rump supplies a white, long-haired 
fur called irquruti. Very dark pieces of 
trim, gqirniq, come from the almost-black, 
short-haired skins of caribou harvested in 
early summer. 

The upper part of the watertight boot is 
made from the dehaired skin of the ringed 
seal; and the sole, from the tough, dehaired 
skin of the bearded seal. Neither of these 
seals is on the endangered-species list, and 
neither is ever taken by clubbing. 

Sinew for sewing thread is obtained from 
the tendons of the caribou, whale, nar- 
whal, and seal. It’s strong, it can be made 
fine and smooth, and it doesn’t cut the 
skins, unlike vegetable and synthetic fi- 
bers. It swells when wet, so moisture doesn’t 

get through the holes made by the nee- 
dle, making it ideal for boots. Today, 


» though, more and more women use a 


synthetic sinew that only partially 
meets their requirements. 


Insulation and heat conservation 
The Inuit understand how to keep dry and 
regulate the climate inside their clothing. 
This principle can work for those of us who 
live in moderate climates and who work 
and play outdoors in cold weather. 

The loose Inuit attire with overlapping 
components—boots under pants, pants with 
a loose waist under a coat with a hood, 
mitts that are covered at the-wrists by coat 
cuffs—contains warm, rising, body-heated 
air. There are few openings for heat to es- 
cape, for there are no front or back open- 
ings on any piece. If the wearer becomes 
overheated, he or she throws back the hood 
to let hot air escape at the neck. 

Cold air can enter from the wide base of 
the coat, and at the wrists when mitts are 
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Htetradions by Donna, Kern 


A gauge of seven to eight overcast stitches per 
inch was used to piece together the fail of an 
Inuit jacket. The tail (under the gauge) is shown 
from the wrong side. 


Tucked running stitches attach the soles fo the 
vamps of these boots (heels shown). Lines of run- 
ning stitches on the inside (ridges on outside) 
are gathered to shape the rounds of the heels. 





If took two lines of stitches and a very skilled Inuit 
seamstress fo make the gathered, waterproof 
seam of this sealskin boot foe. The second line 
of stitches forms the well. 


Inuit sewing stitches 


Overcast stitch 








Further reading 


Driscoll, Bernadette. The Inuit 
Amautik: | Like My Hood to be Full 
(exhibition catalog), 1980, $17. 
Winniceg Art Gallery, 300 Memorial 
Blvd, Winniceg, MB, Canada 

RBC 1V1; (204) 786-6641. 


Comprehensive study of fhe amaut 


Jorgensen, Kristen. Making 
Leather Clothes, 1974 {out of print, 
but available at libraries). 


Instructions in Greenlandic tradition, 


Nowdluk Seeoclia, ef al. “Making 
Wateroroof Kamiiks.” A Way of Life, 
edited by Ed Hall, 00. 57-70, 1986, 
$7.50, Print Shoo, Depot of Culture & 
Communications, Government of 
the Northwest Territories, Box 1320. 
Yelowknife, NWT, Canada x’A 219: 
(403) 873-7632. 
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BED DII stitch 


Take 
regular- 
length 
stitch 

in second 
layer. 
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Step-by-step illustrations and text 
on making sealskin boots, 
information on fur trade, making 
snowshoes, and food preparation, 
and profiles of people 


Oakes, Jill. Inuit Annuraangit: Our 
Clothes. Catalog {Englisn and 
Inuktitut] for exhibition of 
contemporary Inuit fur clothing, 1986, 
S10 (Canadian). Dr. Jill Cakes, 

Depot. of Clothing & Textiles, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, VB, 
Canada R3T 2N2; (204) 474-8137, 
Color photos and lively text of 
present-day Inuit fur clothing. 


Oakes, Jill Factors Influencing 
Kamiik Production in Arctic 

Bay, Northwest Territories 
(Canadian Ethnology Service Paper 
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May go entirely or only 
partially through skin. 


Tucked running stitch 





Waterproof stitch 
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Pull long 
stitch tight 
fo tuck, 


Running stitch 


Stitch only partway through 
vamp, but entirely through sole. 


First line of stitching 


Si 





sole, WS 


second line of stitching 





Overcast-stitch througn seam allowances 
of sole and vamp and partway 
through sole to form a welt. 


No. 107, Mercury Series), 1987, 
$3.95 (Canadian), 

Mail-Order Services, Pulolishing 
Division, Canadian Museum of 
Cwilization, 100 Laurier St, Hull, Pd 
Canada J8X 4H2; (819) 994-6079. 
Boot production; Arawings, 
photos, patterns 


Rosing, Jens. The Sky Hangs Low, 
1986, $14.95. Translated from the 
Danish fy Naomi Jackson 

Groves. Available from Double Hook, 
{235 Green Ave, Montréal, 
Canada H37 2A4; (514) 932-5093, 
Beautiful account of 15th- 

century people of Qiakifsoq, 
Greenland, which helos the 
reader realize the closeness of the 
Inuit fo their animals. 





Strickler, Eva, and Anaoyok Alookee. 
Inuit Dolls; Reminders of 

Heritage (English and Inuktitut), 1988, 
$3145 (Canadian). Toronto, Canadian 
Stage and Arts Publications, 263 
Adelaide St. W,, Toronto, ON, 
Canada M5H ‘1Y2; (416) 971-9516, 
Many photos offer an overview 

of Arctic clothing; some 

dolls encapsulate fantasies 

and legend's. 


Wilder, Edna. Secrets of Eskimo 
Skin Sewing, 1976, S695. Anchorage 
Alaska Northwest Publishing Co, 
Box 93370, EEE, Anchorage, 

AK 99509; (907) 258-2515, 
Information on Inuit culture, 
materials; measurements; and! 
clothing patterns 
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taken off. Layered fur clothing has a fur- 
ther advantage—water vapor and perspira- 
tion that condense on clothing are easily 
removed. The coat is left outdoors to freeze; 
then the ice crystals are beaten out in sec- 
onds. Wool, which was worn by early ex- 
plorers who ignored the wisdom of the Inuit, 
absorbs moisture and freezes, eventually 
clothing the wearer in a heavy suit of ice. 
The looseness of layered skin clothing 
lets air circulate between the body and the 
layers. The clothes flap when the wearer 
runs or works hard, increasing the air move- 
ment to keep the body cool and dry. The 
ruffs around the hood and sleeve cuffs— 
long-haired fur—tumble and break up the 
wind so that the cozy warmth of the hu- 
man skin next to animal fur remains. 
Water-repellent sealskin boots breathe, 
allowing water vapor to escape from feet 
and limbs, thus keeping the feet dry and 
warm. Up to five layers of boots, slippers, 
and stockings may be worn; I’m wearing 
three layers in the photo on p. 58. Boots 
are dried slowly after wear to inhibit bacte- 
rial action and to keep them supple. For 
this reason, a hunter has two sets of winter 
boots and three for spring and summer. 
Sealskin-and-caribou footwear is lighter 
than modern material equivalents: my com- 
bination of sealskin boot, seal-fur slipper, and 
caribou stocking weighs 1.2 lb., while a snow- 
mobile boot with a felt lining, nylon upper, 
and rubber-compound foot weighs 2.3 Ib. 
The next time you're out skiing or shov- 
eling snow and you become chilled, don’t 
just go indoors to drink hot chicken soup. 
Check your socks and underclothes. If they’re 
damp, get into dry ones (they should be 
baggy and layered), and you'll be all set for 
another session outdoors. 


Fonmn fulfills function 
The Inuit seamstress employs pleats and 
gathers, gussets, gores, and darts to give a 
three-dimensional structure to the furs or, 
nowadays, to fabric. She also plans the fur 
flow in garments with function in mind. 
Despite the complexity of the patterns 
(see pattern for girls amauti, p. 63), the 
main seams are kept to a minimum to re- 
duce heat loss and the chance of splits and 
wear. The placement of seams away from 
areas of stress ensures long life to the gar- 
ment and comfort to the wearer. The shoul- 
der seams are lowered off shoulder, or there 
may be no shoulder seam, since the front 
pieces can run over the shoulder and down 
the back. There’s usually no neck seam at 
the back, as the hood is part of the jacket 
back; or frequently hood “roots,” narrow 
strips that extend into the back, anchor 
the hood into a back panel. The sleeve is 
sewn to a drop shoulder, and a piece from 
the main body can run under the arm into 
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the sleeve. Side seams of coat and trousers 
are off-center. Seams on mitts and boots 
are above the edge of the hand or foot. 

The back of a coat, for a man or woman, 
is always longer than the front; the wearer 
has a pad to sit on that acts as a shield from 
ice and snow, and the wind can’t blow up 
the back. The shoulders are roomy to allow 
the hunter to use his arms freely or to draw 
them inside the coat to keep warm. The 
hood of a man’s coat is cut close to the face 
so that it moves with his head. 

The pattern of the woman’s upper gar- 
ment, the amauti, is unbeatable for child 
care and is probably unknown in any other 
culture. The amauti has a built-in pouch, 
an amaut, right below the hood on the 
back. As in the womb, nothing separates 
mother and child. The child is carried in 
this pouch, snuggled against the mother’s 
back, for its first two or three years. The 
infant’s legs are bent froglike or go around 
the mother’s waist. A belt made of thong 
(traditional) or wool (modern) goes around 
the mother’s waist and under the amaut to 
support the child and distribute the weight. 

A mother’s hands are free to perform her 
work, whether it be washing dishes, riding 
her motorcycle to the co-op, operating a TV 
camera, or running an airline. The ample 
shoulders allow her to pull her arms inside 
the amauti and to bring her child from 
her back to her front for breast feeding. 

The fur nap of edge strips at the hem, 
hood lip, and cuffs usually runs around the 
rim. These strips prevent curling of the 
skins, give warmth and strength, and can 
also be highly decorative. 





Tools of traditional Inuit sewing: Ringed sealskin 
(spotted background), caribou skin (under fools), 
thimbles of caribou bone (open-ended) or horn 
(on its side), natural sinew (coiled), synthetic 
sinew (spool), and varrous ulus. {Tools courtesy 
of the McCord Museum of Canadian History} 


A mitt pattern dispenses with a seam at 
the base of the thumb. The hair of the mitt 
palm goes from fingertips toward wrist for 
a better grip. 

There are many kinds of boots: for win- 
ter, for spring, for use in wet conditions, 
and for celebrations and dancing. Winter 
boots, of caribou skin, are warmest; the up- 
pers have fur to the outside, which sheds 
the snow, while the feet have fur to the in- 
side. Dressy boots have seal or caribou fur 
uppers and dehaired vamps and soles. These 
vamps are made with white sealskin. In 
most places in the Arctic the boot’s decora- 
tive fur insertions go vertically for men and 
horizontally or diagonally for women. 


The purpose of stitches 

To sew skins, four types of stitches are 
used: overcast, running, tucked, and water- 
proof stitch. The overcast stitch, is most 
commonly used on garment seams (left 
drawing, facing page). The fur sides of the 
skin are placed together, with edges even 
or slightly overlapping, as in a felled seam. 
Tight, even, close stitches make the cloth- 
ing windproof. If the stitches are too tight, 
the skin will tear; if they’re too loose, the 
seams will come loose and split. The stitch- 
ing is very fine (see stitches from a historic 
garment, left photo, facing page); I once 
counted 18 stitches of sinew to the inch on 
an amauti. 

A running stitch is used to apply fac- 
ings, insert colored felt between seams, and 
make rows of stiffening at the heel of boots, 
as in the center photo, facing page. 

When a larger piece of skin must be joined 
to a smaller one—the seam at the base of a 
hood, the toe of a boot—gathering or tucks 
must be added. A tuck can be made with 
either an overcast stitch or a running stitch 
(drawings at left and center, facing page). 

The waterproof stitch, used for boots and 
sometimes mitts, is the stitch for which 
the Inuit seamstresses are most famous. The 
needle goes through one skin and halfway 
through the second. Two lines of water- 
proof stitches are used for the soles of boots 
to be worn in spring and summer (drawing 
and photo at right, facing page). Thus, the 
sinew never penetrates both skins at the 
same hole. When natural sinew swells with 
moisture, the boots become impervious to 
melting ice, sleet, and water. a) 


Betty Issenman guest-curated Ivalu: Tra- 
ditions of Inuit Clothing 7n 1988 for the 
McCord Museum of Canadian History. The 
catalog of the same name, which she co- 
authored, 1s available in French, English, 
and Inuktitut from the museum at the fol- 
lowing address: 3470 St. Antoine W., Mon- 
tréal, PQ, Canada H4C 1B1. Issenman is 
currently writing a book on Inuit garments. 
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% Hollow, insulating caribou fur creeps everywhere _ 
__as Lucy Meeko, a first-class Inuit seamstress _ 
. from northern Québec, trims the edge of a 


pieced sleeve with her razor- 
sharp ulu. She pulls the skin 


Contemporary Inuit sewing 


by Amy T. Yanagi 


Lucy Meeko is considered 
the best skin sewer in the 
region around Kuujjuaraapik, 
in northern Québec. During 
a five-day workshop at the 
McCord Museum of Canadian 
History, she designed, cut out, 
and stitched a girl’s amauta 
(pattern, facing page), using 
caribou and artificial sinew 
provided by the museum. 
Watching her work was a 
fascinating introduction to 
Inuit patterns, tools, furs, 
and a unique way of life. Since 
Meeko speaks only Inuktitut, 
we spoke through Inuit 
translator Martha Palliser 
and Meeko’s son Mark, who 
both live in Montréal. 

Meeko sewed sealskin 
boots when she was a girl but 
didn’t sew an amauti until 
she was 40. To learn the sewing 
techniques, she watched her 
mother and practiced stitching 
on scraps. Preparing the 
skins and sewing skin clothing 
for the whole family takes 
hundreds of hours, so Meeko’s 
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mother discouraged her from 
sitting with the older women to 
listen to talk and tales. Not 
many younger women learn to 
sew skins, but Meeko teaches 
whoever shows a strong interest. 
Before the workshop began 
in the gallery, Meeko prepared 
the pattern and cut the 
pieces from caribou in the 
museum director’s office. 
The desk was pushed to one 
side so Meeko would have 
enough room to work 
comfortably on the carpeted 
floor—where she usually works. 
To make a pattern, Meeko 
took a length of brown 
wrapping paper, folded it in 
half lengthwise so the final 
pattern would be symmetrical, 
and cut the pattern out; 
there was no tracing with pen 
or pencil first. In a later 
discussion, Meeko said that she 
measures people for boots 
but uses only a practiced eye to 
size up a person for a jacket. 
The jacket has three main 
pattern pieces: back with hood 


attached, front with apron, 

and lower sleeve. The shapes of 
the “tail” and hood indicate 

the region from which a person 
comes. Meeko’s son says that 
he can tell if another hunter is 
from the same area just by 
looking at the hood. 

Meeko explained that late- 
summer or early-fall caribou 
are ideal for jackets, 
although she used winter 
caribou for demonstration. 
After examining each skin 
carefully, stroking the fur, 
and noting the color and 
thickness, she selected two 
skins and traced the jacket 
pieces onto the skin side. A 
child’s jacket usually takes two 
skins; a woman’s takes three 
because of the pouch for the 
child; and a man’s takes two 
and part of one more for trim. 
Trim for the inside of the 
hood opening, sleeve cuffs, and 
jacket hem would be cut 
from caribou later. Meeko 
would also add two 
triangular gussets to the jacket 


for better tension as she 
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on each side of the front 
apron for flare. 

Every woman has an ulu, 
or semilunar-shaped blade; an 
ulu is very personal and is 
not loaned to others. Meeko 
brought her own with her. 
She keeps the blade razor- 
sharp by honing it on one 
side. She cut the jacket pieces, 
as she does all furs, from the 
skin side (photo at left), being 
careful not to cut the fur. 

She pulled on the skin with 
her free hand for tension 

and cut away from herself. 
When she reached a corner, 
she rotated the ulu to slice to 
the end. The ulu can be used 
to cut very small areas; Meeko 
removed a 1-in.-dia. bald 
spot, for example, in the fur of 
the amauti and pieced ina 
matching bit of fur. 

Meeko started every seam 
with a single knot about 4 in. 
from the sinew end; she 
secured the tail by locking it 
inside the second stitch. No 
knots are used in the middle of 
a seam; new sinew, if 
needed, is locked in the 
stitching of the previous one. 

Meeko stitched most of the 
jacket seams with an overcast 
stitch, working from left to 
right, since she’s left-handed. 
As she overcasts, she pinches 
the skin edges together with 
her right thumb and 
forefinger, occasionally 
switching her forefinger with 
her middle finger so she can 
smooth the fur away from 
the seam with her forefinger. 
Even with a glover’s needle, 
which Meeko prefers, skin 
sewing takes strong fingers. 

Meeko used a tucked 
overcast stitch to ease a longer 
seam to a shorter one at the 
side neck, where the base of 
the hood is longer than the 
neck, and at the top curve of 
the hood. Since she doesn’t 
use pins to hold gathers in 
place or to space them 
evenly, she must judge the 
amount of ease as she works. 
The simplest projects are those 
that have little gathering; 
boots or kanuwik, with gathering 
at the toe and heel seam 
(right photo, facing page) are 
much more difficult to make. 

For a pair of regular-size 
boots, Meeko uses one skin 
each of a bearded seal and a 
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As much skill goesinto fucking the soles of Mee- 
ko's miniature boots, dancing on the palm of 
her hand at righf, as into full-size boots. Using a 
glover’s needle (above) and artificial sinew, 
Meeko prepares to fuck another stitch. A black 
mark on the sealskin indicates the top center of 


the sole’s foe. 


ringed seal. The bearded seal is 
a larger animal with thicker 
skin. Kamitks have no left or 
right; when a point starts to 
develop at the big toe after the 
boots have been worn one 
way, the wearer switches them 
to the opposite feet so the 
toes will stay nicely rounded. 
A sealskin softened by 
chewing is easy to stitch and 
gather because it’s as 
adjustable as clay, but to 
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demonstrate how she makes 
a gathered seam for a winter 
boot, Meeko used dry 
sealskin. She cut an oval for a 
miniature sole and marked 
the center of each curve (left 
photo above); she used the 
marks to judge the amount of 
gathering needed. 

The seam starts with the 
knot on the sole side and the 
thread and needle pulled in 
between the sole and boot top. 


= 3 


The stitch has two motions: 
Meeko pushes the needle in 
and out of the boot top, 

going only partway through the 
leather, and through the 

sole; then she pulls the thread 
to the sole side. She judges 

the length of the tuck and 
pushes the needle and 

thread through the sole and 
pulls the thread in between 
the sole and the top. The stitch 
length in the sole was larger 





than the stitch in the top, so 
when Meeko pulled the 
stitch tight, it made a tuck in 
the sole. [ ] 


Amy T. Yanagi isan 
associate editor of Threads. 
She also thanks translators 
Caroline Alexander of 
Povungnituk, PQ, and Serge 
Bédikian of La Fédération des 
Coopératives du Nouveau 
Québec for their assistance. 
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Pattern-Printing Primer 
Ine sewers Quice To 
ruoder-slampoing on faoric 


by Carol Voulkos 


esign sources are everywhere; 
anything can inspire when 
your eye and imagination join 
forces. Recognizing the many 
possibilities, however, can be 
as frustrating as it is liberating. Where do 
you begin? One technique that designers 
have for escaping this blur of endless choices 
is to start with a single, humble, familiar 
visual element and then try to make some- 
thing wonderful and new from it. What 
happens when you merely repeat the ele- 
ment? How many ways can you combine it 
with itself to create new elements, new de- 
signs? What if you start with just a letter? 
What if you use the whole alphabet? The 
only rule is that it must be fun. 

I’ve had so much fun with this idea of 
repeating simple shapes that I’ve been de- 
signing with it for years, using all kinds of 
techniques, from appliqué to embroidery. 
But when I stumbled upon a rubber-stamp 
alphabet and started stamping designs on 
fabric, I knew Id found the easiest way yet 
to open the door to surface design. I invari- 
ably use my best designs to embellish sim- 
ple garments, so I’ve included here a useful 
vest pattern and a description of how I con- 
struct a stamped version. 





Introducing the rubber stamp 
Artists have definitely discovered the rub- 
ber stamp. Ready-made stamps are perfect 
for exploring repetition and for playing with 
instant images, and it’s quick and inexpen- 
sive to have a stationery store make a stamp 
from your own black-and-white line draw- 
ing. A whole community of rubber-stamping 
artists has sprung up, complete with com- 
panies that produce stamps of every type 
just for their decorative and expressive pos- 
sibilities. There’s even a regular magazine, 
Rubberstampmadness (Box 6585, Ithaca, 
NY 14851; sample issue, $3) edited by Rub- 
berta Sperling, which should tell you how 
sober and restrained this subculture is. 
Once the bug has bitten you, you'll find 
rubber-stamp catalogs seductive, and stamp 
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collecting addictive. You can invest a lot of 
money once you start red-penciling their 
offerings. For an inexpensive start, look 
around in drugstore and super-market toy 
sections. You'll be surprised at how many 
rubber stamps are made for children. I’ve 
picked up alphabets, animals, and a wide 
variety of simple images for very little money. 
You can even make your own stamps by 
cutting shapes into plastic erasers with a 
razor knife. 

Taking proper care of your stamps is im- 
portant. I keep mine in small cardboard 
boxes on their sides, not on the image. I 
cover each box with plain bond paper and 
stamp on the lid with each stamp that’s in- 
side the box. This saves a lot of time when 
Pm frantically looking for “that stamp.” I 
store the boxes in a cool, dark place; sun- 
light will ruin them quickly. 

Pve often read that you should never use 
an oil-based ink on rubber stamps, as the 
ink will corrode rubber. However, since I 
stamp on fabric, I want my creations to be 
washable, so I use waterproof, oil-based 
laundry ink. I keep a box of facial tissues 
nearby, and I wipe each stamp after every 
stamping. After several years, I haven’t no- 
ticed any damage. Whatever kind of ink 
you use, I suggest that you wipe the stamps 
every time you stamp them. Occasionally I 
thoroughly clean each stamp with soapy 
water or Windex and an old toothbrush. 
Keeping the stamps clean is the only way 
to keep the edges of the designs unclogged 
and the printing sharp. 

You can special-order laundry ink, in black 
only, from most stationery stores. It’s smelly 
and should be used in a well-ventilated 
room. This ink is very colorfast; I once 
soaked a mistake in a solution of Clorox 
and water for several days, and that print 
didn’t budge. I use uninked pads (felt pads 
are better than foam rubber) and store them 
upside down to keep the ink on the sur- 
face. You can wet the pad with 2 or 3 tbsp. 
of ink. Cover your work surface, and wear 
old clothes when you work with this stuff. 


Many colored stamp pads are available, 
and theyre fine for paper stamping, but I 
doubt if they'll launder. New products are 
coming out all the time, so maybe soon 
we'll have laundry-fast stamping colors that 
are bright, fresh, and interesting. In the 
meantime you can use any fabric paint and 
mix colors to your taste. | make my own 
disposable pads for paint because it doesn’t 
store well. Cough-drop tins make good pad 
holders. To make the pads, I soak several 
layers of cut-to-fit white felt in tepid water 
and wring them almost dry. I cover the 
damp felt with a layer of old cotton sheet- 
ing and stitch it tight all around. Then I 
pour some fabric paint onto the damp pad, 
work the paint into the felt with the back 
of a spoon, and use the pad immediately. 

If your stamp has a lot of detail and isn’t 
printing well or is too big fora pad, you can 
get good, if slow, results by rolling out the 
ink or paint on a hard, smooth surface and 
transferring it to the stamp with a brayer, a 
hard rubber roller sold by artist-supply stores. 
Or, you can load the stamp by rubbing it 
with a permanent marker. This has the ad- 
vantage of letting you color different parts 
of the stamp differently for multicolor im- 
ages from a single stamping. 


Stamping out a vest 

Let’s get into a surface-design project. The 
vests in the photo on the facing page come 
from the simple pattern that I’ve provided 
on p. 66. It’s a one-piece shape that lies 
flat, so it’s an ideal canvas for a single, big 
rubber-stamp design. If you want to use 
your own pattern, see if you can eliminate 
the side seams; it’s a lot easier to keep the 
design flowing if the front and the back are 
one piece. If you use my pattern, make a 
muslin first so that you'll be able to adjust 


The simple shape of Carol Voulkos’s vest 
makes it an ideal backdrop for her graphic 
surface design, which is entirely concocted of 
repeated letter shapes. Rubber slamps make 
fhe design process easy and spontaneous. 
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WWusiration by Kathyvrwn Sullivan 


the length and slope of the shoulder seams 
to match your figure. 

Any smooth-surfaced cotton or poly blend 
will do to print on. A rough, loosely woven 
fabric will cloud vour stamped image. Sale- 
priced sheets and pillowcases are wonder- 
ful sources for surface-design yardage. They 
launder beautifully and come in good colors. 
Whatever vou use, always preshrink it. 

I trace my pattern onto the outer fabric 
with a blue wash-out marker (available at 
sewing stores), making sure that it’s on 
grain. I allow for seams only at the shoul- 
der because I finish the other edges with 
bias binding. If I want to emphasize the 
outline with a stamped border, I draw guide- 
lines inside the traced outline, showing the 
stitching line for the bias tape, and the in- 
side edge of the border design. 

With the outlines established, but before 
I do any cutting, I start stamping my de- 
sign, using the blank space outside the pat- 
tern for tests. The fabric is free to move, so 
I can stamp from any angle. I keep plenty 
of typing paper nearby for working out my 
ideas, and if I’m working on a border, I 
start with that. A border makes a design 
look planned and definite regardless of what 


Vest pattern 


Fits up to a 38-in. bust or larger without 
closing. Seam allowances are included at 
shoulders only. All other edges are bound. 
Moke a test garment to determine correct 
shoulder length and slope. 

1 square =1 in. 
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goes on inside it. I make the neckline bor- 
der slightly wider than the armhole bor- 
ders, and I usually make each armhole 
border a little different; it’s more interest- 
ing that way. 

I usually begin stamping the main design 
in an underarm area so I can get warmed 
up for the focal points—the backs and fronts. 
No matter how sure I am about my intended 
design, I always find myself improvising 
and being surprised as I go along. The de- 
sign happens right before your eyes, and 
all sorts of things start to occur as you 
stamp, urging you to develop them. Each 
stamped image is always a little different 
from the last, and rarely exactly where you 
want it, because it’s hard to stamp each 
time in the very same way. 

It’s helpful when vourre lining up images 
if you can see the edge of some part of the 
stamp’s image from the side. To get the 
clearest images, I put a thick, smooth mag- 
azine under the fabric where I’m stamping 
for a good printing surface, but these in- 
consistencies are part of the pleasure of 
stamped designs. Sometimes the rubber 
backing at the corners of a stamp will print 
along with the design. This looks awful, 


Once the vest is fitted, you can 
change its shape or that of the 
armholes by redrawing the outlines. 


but vou can eliminate it by trimming the 
corners with a razor knife. 

I think of every design as an experiment. 
If you plan something and make a mistake, 
instead of panicking, think about it fora 
while. By changing your original idea and 
going along with what you've done, you can 
usually come up with an entirely new ap- 
proach. So plunge right in; go for spontane- 
ity over polish. It’s the nature of the medium. 

Horizontal rows of type are obviously just 
the beginning with alphabet stamps. By 
adding a slight curve to your rows as you 
stamp each letter, you can end up with 
beautifully free-flowing swirls. After going 
through stripes and swirls, I moved on to 
small enclosed areas of repeated stamp- 
ings, like the harlequin pattern in the 
photo on p. 65. I blocked out the diamonds 
with strips of tape (transparent or masking 
tape works well) to create clean edges. Why 
not reproduce quilt blocks with stamped 
textures instead of pieced fabrics? 

Consider creating texture and pattern 
with words instead of repeated letters. Their 
meaning can be part of the design, can tell 
a story, or can just form unreadable pat- 
terns. Text can be horizontal, vertical, me- 


Quick bias-bound corners 


Align raw edges of bias and vest, 
and stitch in first fold until 
finished width from corner. 





Bias 
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where previous 
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andering, in blocks, run together without 
spacing, etc. Inspect my designs for ideas 
that you can develop into your own. If you 
get into alphabets, the more sizes and styles 
vou acquire, the more possibilities you'll 
have for exploration. 


Machine quilting and finishing 

When Im finished stamping my design, I 
lay the stamped fabric face down on my 
cutting table and cover it with a matching 
piece of quilt batting. I prefer Thermolamb. 
I cover this with a lining fabric (choose 
something interesting), right side up, and 
pin the layers together. Then I baste the 
whole thing, every 5 or 6 in., both horizon- 
tally and vertically so nothing can shift 
around. This is critical if youre going to 
quilt it. If ’'ve chosen a silky polyester lin- 
ing (it feels so good!), I baste the stamped 
fabric and the batting together first and 
then baste the lining to that. Even though 
vou're still working with uncut rectangles, 
it’s much easier to handle this way. 

You don’t have to quilt this fabric sand- 
wich, but it will hang better, wash better, 
and last longer if you do. I do it all by ma- 
chine. Make a sample of your layered fab- 
rics to test the pressure and tension set- 
tings on your machine. If you're just sewing 
straight lines, you're ready to go, but if you 
want curves, or if you're following shapes 
in the design, lower your feed dogs, but 
keep the presser foot on, as I’m doing in 
the photo at right; I use my all-purpose 
straight/zigzag foot. 

I can hear some of you slumping to the 
floor at the thought of all this, but because 
vour sandwich is very thick and securely 
basted, guiding your work around the bor- 
ders and interior shapes isn’t as difficult as 
vou might think. Always start quilting from 
the center out to the edges and from the 
middle to the top and bottom. Grasp your 
work firmly with both hands. Start slowly; 
it doesn’t take much time to work out the 
right speed, feel, and rhythm. 

With all the layers together and all the 
stitching completed, now and only now do 
I cut out the garment. This way, everything 
will be exactly the same size. Next, I re- 
move the basting and sew the shoulder 
seams, through outer fabric and Thermo- 
lamb, right sides together, then through 
the lining, wrong sides together. I finish 
these seam allowances by hand-felling one 
allowance over the other, usually toward 
the front. 

To finish the edges, I make bias tape ('4 in. 
finished) with those Clover tape markers 
available in most notions departments. I 
prefer black cotton broadcloth for making 
my own bias tape. It gives the jacket a defi- 
nite finish, like a frame. But the choice is 
vours—solid colors, prints, stripes, polka- 
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With the stamped fabric layered on top of Thermolamb batting and a lining fabric and all Sect; 
basted, Voulkos drops the feed dogs on her machine (but leaves on the presser foot) and quilts in 
all directions around her stamped motifs. 


dots, whatever you like. Some people are 
good at stitching in the ditch, but I feel 
more comfortable stitching the tape on the 
right side with the sewing machine, right 
sides and edges together, folding the tape 
over the edge, and finishing on the wrong 
side with a slipstitch. See the drawing at 
right on the facing page fora simple method 
for going around outside corners. For in- 
side corners, just keep the work in the 
machine and pivot when you come to the 
corner, needle down. You can arrange the 
fold in the tape when you slipstitch it down 
later. For a nice smooth edge to fold the 
bias over, I run a line of stitching around 
the entire vest just inside the cutting line 
before I cut it out. 

Garments that are made in this way can 
be hand-washed. Always make a test swatch 
first. I have silks dry-cleaned, but cottons 
and blends don’t even need pressing, espe- 
cially if you’ve done a reasonable amount 
of quilting. 


Other possibilities 
If starting with a vest is intimidating, try a 
smaller project first: pot holder, book cover, 
place mat, pillowcase, tote bag, quilt block, 
etc. It’s not necessary to make your own 
garment. I’ve picked up ready-made vests 
and stamped them. You have to select with 
care, making sure that the fabric is smooth 
enough to accept stamping and that there 
aren’t too many pockets or double thick- 
nesses of fabric to inhibit the stamping. 
T-shirts are easy to stamp. Put a piece of 
light cardboard inside the shirt so you don’t 
ink through to the back. If the cardboard is 
big enough, it will also help keep the knit 
stretched, but experiment with stamping 
on stretched knits. You can completely 
change the stamped image. I’ve read about 
one adventurous soul who rubber-stamped 
her panty hose! LC] 


Carol Voulkos designs and teaches in San 
Francisco, CA. 
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Colorful 





Tvaandsstickning 


Nlo matter now you knit In The strands, 
Tnere are no floats in this dense faloric 


by Linda D. Y. Sokalski 


vadndsstickning (Swedish two- 
strand knitting) is best known 
for its textured patterns. These 
patterns are generally worked in 
white-on-white. Alternate stitches 
are knit with strands from opposite ends of 
one ball of yarn, and the yarns are twisted 
after each stitch (see Threads, No. 26, 
pp. 44-48.) But the wonderful pieces I saw 
in Swedish museums showed that beauti- 
ful color patterns and elaborate embroi- 
dery were also commonly used to embel- 
lish this unique form of knitting. 

On the front side of the work, multicolor 
tvadndsstickning differs little in appear- 
ance from Fair Isle knitting or stranded 
knitting. The reverse side, however, is a dif- 
ferent story (see photo, facing page). There 
are no floats, since the yarns are twisted at 
least every other stitch, producing a dura- 
ble, air-tight fabric. 





Knitting in colors 
I’ve found the greatest variety of patterns 
and techniques in mittens and gloves. Even 
those primarily embellished with textured 
patterns often have a small amount of color, 
typically a bit of red on a predominantly 
white ground. It’s common to use one strand 
of red and one strand of white for either 
the cast-on or the first row of knitting, 
which results in a candy-stripe effect on 
the edge of the work. If two colors are used 
for the cast-on, the first row is the dividing 
row (where the stitches are divided evenly 
onto four needles, a right-side row). If the 
cast-on is done in a single color with a two- 
color row following, the work is divided on 
the second row so that the decorative ridge 
will appear on the right side. And if the 
edge incorporates a contrasting color, it’s 
usually used elsewhere in the mitten for 
balance—often as a pattern in the border. 
Multicolor tvadndsstickning has no strict 
rules. A variety of techniques may be used, 
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depending on the type of pattern and the 
preference of the knitter. But since pat- 
terns fall into three categories, there are 
three distinct techniques. Sometimes more 
than one of these techniques are used in a 
single garment. 

In allover patterns with two colors, where 
the colors are used approximately evenly, 
like the socks in the photo on the facing 
page, the contrasting color replaces one 
strand of the background color, and a half- 
twist occurs at each color change, as in sin- 
gle-color tvddndsstickning. In addition, 
however, the unused color is never allowed 
to span more than 2 sts of the color being 
worked. After every 2 sts in one color, the 
strands are given a full twist. Since it’s best 
to avoid twisting at the same point on sub- 
sequent rounds, work out ahead of time 
the points where the strands are twisted. 
Some knitters avoid this problem by twist- 
ing after every stitch, but the contrasting 
color tends to show through the front more 
with this method. Whether you twist every 
stitch or every other stitch is a matter of 
taste, but no float should ever be longer 
than 2 sts. You can avoid the problem of 
having two balls tangling by winding a sin- 
gle ball with the light color inside and the 
dark color on the outside. 

If the two-color pattern covers only a few 
rows, and the rest of the garment is one 
color, you can break one strand of the main 
color and replace it with the contrasting 
color for the duration of the pattern. But 
when there are rows of solid color between 
pattern rows, as on the socks, many knit- 
ters prefer to carry the contrasting color as 
the second strand, twisting it every stitch 
or every other stitch, even though it isn’t 
used. This results in a neat, consistent ap- 
pearance on the reverse side; and the stitches 
on the front look flatter, more like stocki- 
nette, since they’re all formed with a single 
strand of yarn. 


You can add a third or even a fourth color, 
but don’t overdo it. You must twist before 
every Stitch, generally around the yarn that 
would have the longest float, and with four 
or five strands involved, the work becomes 
very thick. Also, the many strands become 
messy, and you must untwist them often. 

Isolated motifs scattered in a domi- 
nant ground are knit with three strands 
throughout and are characteristic of the 
folk costume of Gagnef Parish, in which 
black snowflake designs are scattered on a 
solid-red field (sleeve photo below). Two 
strands of the ground color are used along 
with a separate ball for the contrasting color 


This knit sleeve (detail of a Gagnef folk cos- 
fume) is worked with two strands of red and 
one strand of black throughout for the border 
patterns and snowflakes scatfered above them. 
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(one strand). It needs to be twisted with the 
ground threads periodically so long floats 
are avoided. Sleeves were often knit with 
natural white and black yarns and dyed red 
after the Knitting was completed. 

Single motifs in different colors that 
look like intarsia are very complicated and 
rare. Some exceptional museum pieces have 
designs with as many as three contrasting 
colors. Nevertheless, true intarsia is un- 
known in tvadndsstickning. Most work is 
done in the round, and designs don’t use 
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large blocks of color. Isolated motifs, par- 
ticularly on the back of a mitten or on the 
thumb gusset, are fairly common, though. 

This type of motif is worked with two 
strands of the ground color and a separate 
contrasting thread for each pattern area. 
The pattern thread isn’t carried around the 
Knitting but is left hanging where it’s used. 
On the next round, it’s carried across the 
back of the motif to the point where it’s 
needed. Since it shouldn't be carried more 
than 3 sts, if the block of contrasting color 


is larger, the knitter uses two contrasting 
threads—one jumping across the back from 
the middle to the beginning of the design, 
and the other from the end to the middle. 
This technique requires experience. 


Embroidery 

The fabric resulting from tuadndsstickning 
is firm and relatively inelastic, perfect for 
embroidering. Judging from the garments 
that have been preserved, embroidery was 
used mainly on mittens and gloves in Varm- 
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land and western Dalarna. These were worn 
for holidays and weddings and for church. 
Women’s and men’s gloves were embroidered 
with equal frequency. 

Any embroidery technique that doesn’t 
require the cutting of fabric can be used, 
and at some point probably was used. Many 
embellishments are free-form designs, sim- 
ilar to crewel embroidery; their bright col- 
ors and floral patterns could almost be mis- 
taken for Hungarian embroideries (back- 
ground of photo below). Others are more 
delicate and lacy, using straight stitches 
and outline or stem stitch. Not surprisingly, 
snowflake and star motifs are common. 
Counted-thread embroidery is also used, 
often with the reverse side of the knitting 
outward. Sollerésém is a local form of 
counted-thread embroidery in which the 
stitches on the front are diagonal, and those 
on the reverse are horizontal. It’s often 
intertwined with a second strand of yarn. 

If you want to try embroidering your 
tvadndsstickning, mark the design outline 
with a washable marker or chalk. You could 


also just work free-hand, which is probably 
the way most of the historic examples were 
made. If you draw on the knitting, make 
sure your embroidery covers all the lines. 
Use tapestry wools or needlepoint yarn and 
a blunt tapestry needle. 

For crewellike embroideries (inset photo 
below), use mostly satin stitch and outline 
or stem stitch for a more traditional look. 
Since you can’t put the knitting in a hoop, 
you must pay special attention to the ten- 
sion of your stitches. Don’t pull them too 
tight. I’ve also found that if you pierce the 
knit stitches as you embroider, satin stitch 
will stay in place and cover better than if 
you go between stitches. However, go be- 
tween knit stitches for counted-thread work. 
As with most embroidery, knots should be 
avoided. Ends should be woven through 
the embroidery on the reverse. They'll even- 
tually felt, and they’re less likely to come 
loose than if knots were used. [| 


Linda D. Y. Sokalski wrote about single-color 
tvaandsstickning in Threads, No. 26, p. 44. 


Modern Swedish knitters tend to prefer 
gray and white for vadndsstickning 
socks. These socks should be made 
slightly large to allow for desired felting, 
which wil make them even more 
Curable and air-tight. You cast on 

at the ankle cuff, divide the stitches 
evenly on four needles, and knit 

around fo the top of the heel. At this 
point, you place the lower-foot half of the 
stitches on a long thread and knit the 
Uupper-foot half of the stitches. When you 
get back around to the stitches on the 
thread, you pick UD loops of the thread 
between the held stitches and treat 
these string loops as stitches fo complete 
the round. You continue knitting this 
tubelkke sock until youre at about the 
middle of the litle toe. Then you 
decrease for the toe (steo 7, pattern, 
facing page). 

I's easier To work the heel last, but 
some knitters prefer to work It before 
completing the foot fo aid in trying the 
sock on, When you remove the thread, 
you have a slashed opening between 
the cuff and the foot. You pick uo the 
stitches that were placed on the thread 
for the top half of the heel. Then you pick 
up and work the loops that were knit 
from the thread for the bottom of the heel 
(cohotos, facing page}. You decrease 
on each side of the foo and bottom of 
the heel just as you worked the toe, 
grafting the last 8 sts together. 

You can enlarge the sock’s diameter 
by knitting if on a size larger needie for a 
slight increase or by casting on an 
extra 12 sts—a pattern multiple. There will 
be 3 more sts on each needle, and 
youll need to begin and end the pattern 
for fhe top of the foot af a different 
place in the design. 

This is an allover pattern with two 
colors. You use one strand of gray and 
one strand of white throughout. When 
knitting the solid-gray areas, twist in the 
white yarn every other stitch. Make your 
first twist affer the first stitch on 
odd-numbered rounds and after the 
second stitch on even-numbered rounds. 
Give the strands a half-twist after each 
stitch on the lower-foot section; on the 
Uuoper foot, twist the white yarn after 
every 2 sts in the gray-patterned areas of 
3 sts or more. 

The pattern for the socks in the photo 
on p. 69 was adapted from a photo in 


oa . il Tvaanasstickat (1984), by Birgitta 
been sy +1 | Dandanell and Ulla Danielsson. The 
ei op . | (aes | nS English translation of this book, Twined 
| SS oe = iF eee oN a Knitting (1989), is available for $18.95 
Since the knit fabric is very firm, twadndsstickning is ideal for elaborate free embroidery, as the de- plus $2.50 S&H from Interweave Press, 
fail of this mitten from Floda attests. (Photo courtesy of Dalamas Museum). Sokalski’s mittens (inset) 306 N. Washington Ave. Loveland, 
CO ,.8033/7. =LDY¥S 


use mostly satin and stem stitches. 
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Swedish socks 


This pattern is suitable for an experienced knit- 
ter. Directions are for size small fo medium. 
Add stitches in multiples of 12 for larger sizes. 


Gauge: 8 sts and 8 rows =1 in. 
To save time, take time to check gauge. 


Materials: Sport-weight wool, gray—2% oz. 
([X] on chart), white—2 oz. ([-] on chart), Gotland 
yarn from Norsk Fjord Fiber, Rt. 2, Box 152, Lex- 


9. Heel pick-up: Remove 


thread holding 36 sts. 


8. Graft together stitches 
remaining on top and cof te 


ington, GA 30648, would be idedai. Five double- 
pointed needles, size 3, or ize needed to ob- 
tain gauge. 


7. Decrease as shown: K2tog af end _j«x« 
of needle 1 (gray) and needie 3 «x 


6. Knit in pattern to 


middle of little-toe 


xe ) 
x se 
Pick up 36 gray sts en ee bottom of toe. Ay bee x (white). SI-kt-psso or SSK at ee *y length. 


on 2 needles. Pick up 
all loops on opposite 
side of opening with 







beginning of needle 2 wse% 
(white) and 
needle 4 


5. Rnd 31: Work needles 


1-3, Run smooth 


2 needles. Pick up thread through oll 
2 additional sts at stitches on needle 4, 
each corner. Work taking stitches off 


across gray stitches, 
alternating gray and 
white yarns, Work first 
2 corner sts. Work 
loops two af a time 
twice, alternating 


gray and white yarns: 


“Work first 2 loops 
together, drop only 
1st loop, Work 2nd 


and 3rd loops together 


and drop 2nd loop.” 


* Repeat from * to * to 


complete loops. Work 


* 


ss 
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needie; and through 
last stitch on needle 3, 
keeping that stitch on 
needle. Pick up and 
work 18 string loops 

in pattern—1 loop 
between each held 
stitch. Then run same 
string through all 
stitches on needle 1; 
pick up and work 18 
loops in pattern. 


. Twist white yarn in 


2 corner sts, back every other 
Stitch. Twist after odd: 
numbered stitches on 
odd rows, and even- 
numbered stitches 

on even rows. In 
pattern areas, twist 
offer every 2 gray sts. 


ee 
bs Si pe ae 
bk 


Rnd 31 ——> ied 


. Divide stitches on 
row 2-18 sts per 
needie—to begin 


10. Heel: Work in alfer- knitting in round. 


nating gray and 
white, shaping 
every round like 
foe decreases. 
Groft last 4 sts on 
top and bottom 


together. a x! i ee rite | ae ts i ee 
BENGE BBE 


Needle a 


. Knit first row on reverse 
side, alternating gray 
and white. 












1. Cast on 72 sts with 
double-twist method. 
Use gray in left hand; 
alternate gray and 
white in right hand. 





1. Braid cast-on ends. 
Needle 3 


Double-twist cast-on: Insert needle from 
back of thumb loop, Alternate forming 
stitches with 2 right-hand strands. Bring thumb 
loop over each stitch to complete ff. 


The heel: After thread holder is removed, 
heel stitches are picked up around opening. 
Loops are worked two at a fime. 
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sar Shows 


Australian Fashion 


Australia is a large, ancient country, whose 
small population of 16.6 million includes 
Aborigines, Anglo-Celtics, Europeans, and 
Asians. From this pluralistic pool, we drew 
upon the fashion talent of 50 of the most 
witty and innovative designers to create 
Australian fashion: the contemporary art, 
an extraordinary collection of things to 
wear. All pieces, from whole outfits to jew- 
elry, to lengths of fabrics and special ac- 
cessories, were made just for the exhibi- 
tion, which will be at the Powerhouse 
Museum (500 Harris St, Ultimo, Sydney; 
[(02} 217-0111) until Feb. 24. Although Aus- 
tralia has a successful fashion industry, 
we focused on designers who work with 
one-off or small production ranges. De- 
signers were free to interpret their Austra- 
lian experience as they wished and to ex- 
press their own aesthetic, although the 
exhibit concept incorporated the notion of 
a peculiarly Australian experience. Themes 
of color, light, landscape, and flora and 
fauna were given new twists with cross- 
cultural influences, dynamic street culture, 
and international stylistic movements emerg- 
ing in new forms. 

Landscape is a predominant theme. A 
special quality of Australia is its disarming 
brilliance of the light and the intense clar- 
itv it lends to the colors of the landscape. 
The use of traditional crafts—handknitting, 
shoemaking, millinery, embroidery—in a 
contemporary way is also a vital theme 
throughout the collection. 

Many of the designers produce their own 
textile designs as a matter of necessity; 
isolated from the huge overseas market, 
Australian designers have few fabric choices. 
Textiles provide the perfect canvas for nar- 
rative art. The work of all the designers ap- 
pears in a 64-page color catalog ($12+$5 
P&H, Australian) available from The Power- 
house Shop, Box K346, Haymarket, NSW 
2000, Australia. —Jane de Teliga 


De Teliga curated this exhibit, as well as 
Art Knits, a show of contemporary knit- 
wear by Australian designers. The 72-page, 
full-color Art Knits catalog ($14+ $5 P&H, 
Australian) 1s available from the Art Gal- 
lery of New South Wales, Art Gallery Rd., 
The Domain, Sydney, NSW 2000, Austra- 
lia. All photos by Monty Coles and An- 
drew Frolows. 
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“Lovesong for Ptiika,” a whimsical handknit 
and machine-knit outfit was designed by 
Adelaide resident Rosella Paletti to celebrate ie 
fhe birth of her daughter, Ptiika. (Hat by 
Sharmers; handmade and appliquéd leather 
Slippers by Robyn Russell} 
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Moreen Clark, South Australian handknifter Ke) a 
and painter, likes fo express her ideas in hand- 

knit and embroidered landscapes. The scene |e 
on this knit suit was inspired by the West Aa 
Australian outback. 


Kate McPherson, Canberra weaver, 
textile designer, and shoemaker, 
applied traditional craffs with a twist to 
create her silk-safeen beaded and 
leather-lined “Bottlebrush Shoes.” 
She ayed the silk yarn to reflect the 
red color of one of Australia’s 
best-known flowers. To weave the 
fabric, she used a 16-harness 
dobby loom. 


& Australian frilled-neck liz- 
ards, beetles, snakes, and 
flowers come alive in ma- 
chine-embroidered splendor 
on a suede background. 

This detail is from a dress 

that was designed by Ste- 
ven Galloway of Sydney, 
with flora and fauna 
sketched for embroi- 

dery by Lee Galloway. 
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land lace. Weaving 
Silk clothing. 
European fit. Sewing 
spandex. Needlepoint 
rugs. Set-in sleeves. 


BACK ISSUES 


Each issue is 85.00 postpaid (86.00 outside the U.S.). 
CT residents please add 8% sales tax. 


Circle the issue(s) you want: 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 12 13 14 15 16 
17. ss 18 19 20 21 22 
23 #2924 


ss eer 


\ Catch up on 
tho se issues 


you've missed. 


Most of our back issues are still 
available, but a few are already gone. 
Now’s your chance to order the issues 


5 oh Si catere Art. 


Sewing swimsuits. 


Traditional Amish 
dress. Darning 
needlepoint stitches. 


, ») Painted Silk. 
it Computerized 
sewing machines. 
Knit edgings. Finger 
weaving. Knitting 
round. Japanese 


11 Shetland 

AA. Lace. 
Balenciaga. Quilting 
curves. Sewing 


patterns. Finishing 
sweaters. Weaving 


table linens. embroideries. 
) Embroi African- _ 4 

IS from J l Q: eras ut 
Knitted-laceec ngs. ine 1 tor 
Fitting, AY Ls. Shaker needle chairs. 
ri Fashion Han § leather 

RN 50 yp at 40 Handa with 

ches. Colorful ras . The perfect 

ay raincoat. 


TO ORDER, write to us 
using the coupon below, 


or call toll-free 


1-800-888-8286 and use 


your credit card. 


The Taunton Press 
Box 5506 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


Please fill in all the blanks below: 


Name 
Address 
City _ 


State 


(1 Payment enclosed (U.S. funds only) 


Charge Card # 


Signature 


Imitating the silkworm. 


youre missing. 


Fashion 
Upstarts. 
Multicolored 
knitting. Painting and 
brocading on the 
loom. Haute couture. 
Spinning wheels. 


13 Needle ieee 


The Hawaiian quilt. 
Boiled wool. Fabric 
flowers. Hand knit 

Chanel-style suit. 


f Flat 

20 Patterns 

for Soft Sculpture. 
Machine embroidery. 
Rug braiding. Color 
and dye primer. Fair 
Isle tammy. 
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. Zip Total Amount $ 
CI MasterCard 


DO VISA 


Costumes of 

Royal India. 
Perfect pants. 
Knitters at the fabric 
store. Knitting a 
seamless sweater. 
Beading leather. The 
tuxedo. 


1. 4 Handknit 

“ic Gloves. 
Woven coverlets. 
Custom-made suits. 
Molas. Aran knitting. 
Medallion quilting. 
Punch-needle rugs. 


9 1 The Smocking 
_n. Pleater. 
Crocheted button 
holes. Designer 
raglans. Secrets of 
Madeleine Vionnet. 


Applying zippers. 


1) Am.Express 
Exp. 


CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium qualiiy NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious hands pinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
woolis shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top qualify fleeces we export all 


over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and addcress to: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 


P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


YAR N Ss FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © IVI S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE ¢ NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories ¢ books 
o@e08 


PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


me emdlaton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 © 602/282-3671 
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COTTAGE CREATIONS 
PO. BOX 108 
COTTAGE GROVE, W! 535274 
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SEWING MACHINE OUTLE T 


FULL FACTORY WARRANTY 


a 
SS NEW MACHINES 


COMPUTERIZED MACHINES 


SINGER ritciron 
& BEGIN AT: $579 


You Save Up To 
$900 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE 


SUBURBAN SEW ’N SWEEP, INC. 
1- 800 - 642-4056 


Illinois & Alaska: 1-768-387-0500 


OTHER MODELS 


8814 Ogden Ave. 
Brookfield, Illinois 60513 
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you easily & quickly trace any ( 
cloth print, picture or logo into 

a knitting graph for: 
* hand knitters 

* machine knitters 
s * duplicate stitch 
Only $12.99 
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lh aN Universal $8. DEALERS 
) HALLANDALL. INC. Standard $7.40 WELCOME 
) BOX 91-DEPT. T Bulky $8.80 ( 


*Plus $1.00 S&H 
(Unicorns only) 
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REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 
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Piecemaker 
Dresses by Betty Jo Shiell 


6 Patchwork Dresses * Make to fit any size — $9.95 


($1.50 shipping.) 
At your favorite shop or write: 


P.O. Box 10008 


MYNDS Tallahassee, FL 32302 
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Listings are free but must have broad appeal to 
people who work with fiber. The deadline for the 
June/July issue (available May 15) 1s Jan. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALABAMA: Birmingham Museum of Art. Sum- 
moning of the Soul: Treasures from China’s 
Tombs, includes textiles. Till Feb. 26. 2000 8th 
Ave., N., Birmingham. 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. Contemporary crafts 
exhibit, all media, till Feb. 24. 155 N. Center, Mesa. 
Northern Arizona Univ. Art Gallery. An Ex- 
hintion of Contemporary Korean Metal & Fiber 
Art, till Feb. 4. Northern Ariz. Univ., Flagstaff. 

The Hand and The Spirit. Coats, Cloaks, Over Gar- 
ments, Feb. 1-28. 4222 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts 
and Textiles. The Creative Process in Knitting 
& Crochet, Feb. 27-Mar. 30. 766 S. 2nd, San Jose. 
University of California Women’s Center Gal- 
lery. Quilt California, Feb. 5-Mar. 16. University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 

Davis Art Center. Quilts by Leslie Carabas and 
Peggy Moulton and baskets by Joanna Lindsly, 
Feb. 2-23. 1919 F St., Davis. 

New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. The No 
Problem Quilt Show, Feb. 3-28; Time Capsules 
and Other Quilt Adventures, Mar. 3-Apr. 4. So- 
lano Ave., Berkeley. 


FLORIDA: Hibiscus Chapter of EGA. Needleart 
Through the Years, Mar. 20-Apr. 30. Henry Morri- 
son Flagler Museum, Coconut Row, Palm Beach. 
Sarasota Chapter of EGA. Celebration of Nature 
Through Needle Arts, Mar. 1-24, Selby Botanical 
Gardens, Christy Payne Mansion, Sarasota. 


GEORGIA: Quilting Expedition, Feb. 11-Mar. 10. 
Massie Heritage Center, 207 E. Gordon, Savannah. 
Thomasville Cultural Ctr. The Thread Dimen- 
sion, till Feb. 11. 600 E. Washington, Thomasville. 
North Arts Ctr. Glry. The Thread Dimension, 
Mar. 22-May 5. 155 Perimeter Center, Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Center. Texas 9 (9 tiber 
artists), till Feb. 9. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Designed by the 
Yard: 20th-Century Pattern Repeats, Feb. 28- 
June 25. Michigan & Adams, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Afri- 
can Improvisation: Textiles from the Collection, 
till Feb. 11. 1200 W. 38th, Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY: Paducah Art Guild. Fantastic 
Fibers, Mar. 7-Apr. 29. 200 Bdwy., Paducah. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. Bai- 
timore Album Quilts, till Mar. 18. Art Museum 
Dr., Baltimore. 

Montgomery College Art Gallery. An exhin- 
tion of Contemporary Korean Metal & Fiber Art, 
Feb. 19-Mar. 10, Montgomery College, Rockville. 
ACC Craft Fair. Trade: Feb. 27-28; public: Mar. 
2-4, Baltimore Convention Center, 1 W. Pratt, Balti- 
more. For further information: 800-836-3470. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Mu- 
seum. Humorous Patchwork, Feb. 1-Mar. 18; Col- 
lection Quilts, Mar. 21-May 6. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Quilts. Sally Thorn solo exhibit, Feb. 12-Apr. 9. 
Steeplejack’s, Rt. 116, Sunderland. 

ACC Craft Fair. Wholesale only, Mar. 24-27. 
World Trade Center, 164 Northern Ave., Boston. 
For further information: 800-836-3470. 


MONTANA: Holter Museum of Art. Fabric paint- 


ings by Nancy N. Erickson, Feb. 28-Apr. 15. 12 E. 
Lawrence, Helena. 
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NEW YORK: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Age of Napoleon, French costume, tex- 
tiles, till Apr. 14. Fifth Ave. & 82nd, NYC. 

The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory at 
FIT. Ancien Régime (Revolution in Fashion), 
18th-century dresses and suits from the Kyoto 
Costume Institute, till Feb. 17; The Historical 
Mode, till Feb. 24. 227 W. 27th, NYC. 

The Brooklyn Museum. The Opulent Evra: Fash- 
ions of Worth, Doucet and Pingat (see “Notes,” p. 18). 
American Museum of Natural History. Cross- 
roads of Continents, clothing, etc., of Alaska & Si- 
beria, till Mar 25. 79th & Central Park West, NYC. 
Center for Tapestry Arts. Tapestry: The Narra- 
tive Voice, till Feb. 17; Lakian Tyrrell-Tapestries, 
Feb. 21-Mar. 31. Information on classes: CTA, 
167 Spring St. NY, NY 10012; (212) 431-7500. 


OHIO: Columbus Cultural Arts Ctr. Art Quilt 
Network, Mar. 3-25. 1389 W. Main, Columbus. 


OREGON: Ore. Art Institute. New Look to Now: 
French Haute Couture 1947-1987 (see “Notes,” p. 20). 
Portland Art Museum. Summoning of the Soul: 
Treasures from China’s Tombs, includes textiles, 
Mar. 20-Apr. 22. 1219 S.W. Park Ave., Portland. 
Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. Decorative Arts 
of India, Feb. 1-25. 8245 Barnes Rd., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles & Science. Faculty Exhibition, till Feb. 24. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Out of the North: The Native Arts 
and Material Culture of the Canadian and Alas- 
kan North, till Dec. 31. Tower St., Bristol. 

Rhode Island School of Design. Conteipo- 
rary Crafts: Ten Years of Collecting, includes fi- 
ber, till Mar. 18. 224 Benefit, Providence. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Vehicles for New Forms/New Functions, 
Feb. 24-May 19. 556 Parkway, Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: Houston Embroiderers’ Guild. Needle- 
art Fantasy, Mar. 13-Apr. 26. Houston Baptist 
Univ. Museum of American Architecture, Houston. 


WASHINGTON: Pacific Northwest Needle Arts 
Guild. 16th Annual Fiber Art Show, Mar. 1-31. 
Frye Art Museum, Cherry at Terry, Seattle. 
Cunningham Gallery. Visual Textures, quilted 
wall hangings by Erika Carter, Mar. 28-Apr. 27. 
Universtiy of Washington, Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
Dragons, Blossoms, Sunbursts: Teatile Arts of the 
Caucasus, till Feb. 25; Textiles of Wonder and De- 
light, Feb. 17-Aug. 5; A Retrospective of the Works 
of Ed Rossbach, Mar. 29-July 8. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 
DAR Museum. Indispensables: Pockets, Purses, 
Bags & Pouches, Mar. 5-Aug. 12; The Bowknot as 
Decorative Motif, Mar. 26-Sept. 2. 1776 D St, N.W. 
Smithsonian Institution. Caribbean Festival 
Arts, till Feb. 15. International Gallery, S. Dillon 
Ripley Center, 1100 Jetferson Dr., S.W. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Quilt Evo- 
lutions, till Mar. 25. 55 Centre Ave., Toronto. 
Royal Ontario Museum. Fibre: Tradition/ 
Transition—Historic Textiles from Essex and Kent 
Counties and Contemporary Canadian Quilts, till 
Feb. 25. 100 Queen’s Park, Toronto. 


OVERSEAS: England: Stitches 1990, sewing & 
knitting trade show, Feb. 18-20, Birmingham. 
Contact Intl. Craft & Hobby Fair; Dominic House, 
Seaton Rd., Highcliffe, Dorset, Eng. BH23 S5HW. 
Australia: Australian fashion: the contemporary 
art (see “Shows,” pp. 72-73). 


. 
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TOURS 


Rowan Tour to Scotland. Mar.-Oct. Knitting, 
weaving, spinning tours led by Alice Starmore, Ann 
Sutton, others. Contact: P. Grob, The Fiber Studio, 
Box 637, Henniker, NH 03242; (603) 428-7830. 
Textile Tour to Sweden. May 11-25. Payment 
due Mar. 27. Craft World Tours, 6776 Warboys 
Rad., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Southeast Fiber Forum ’90, Feb. 23-25. West- 
erm Piedmont Comm. Coll, Morganton, NC. FF ’90, 
Box 233, Flat Rock, NC 28731; (704) 697-9527. 
Federation of Fiber Artists of Texas State 
Conference, Mar. 23-25. Plaza of the Americas 
Hotel, Dallas. D. Shear, 6400 Independence Pkwy., 
#1303, Plano, TX 75023; (214) 618-5401. 
Florida Tropical Weavers Guild Conference, 
Apr. 6-8. Omni International Hotel, Orlando. Con- 
tact Polly Braham, 1032 Poitras Dr., Vero Beach, 
FL 32963; (407) 231-1989. 

Textile Arts Festival, Apr. 1-12, symposia, work- 
shops, exhibits. Salts Mill, Victoria Rd., Shipley, 
West Yorks BD18 3LB, England; 0274-531211. 
Costumer’s Guild West. Costume Con 8 (see 
“Notes,” p. 14). 

Tapestry Forum 1990 (see “Notes,” p. 16). 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

John C. Campbell Folk School. Feb./Mar. 
courses: Basketry, knitting, quilting, tatting, 
weaving. Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-2775. 
Marlene’s Seminars (machine knitting), Feb. 
9-10, Tampa, FL; Mar. 16-17, Brockton, MA. Mar- 
lene’s Seminars, Box 308, Englewood, NJ 07631; 
(201) 569-8772. 

National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Study Retreat, June 10-23; Summer 
Serunar, June 10-14. St. John’s College, Santa 
Fe, NM. SASE: NSCAE, Box 8578, Northfield, IL 
60098; (312) 256-1497. 

New England School of NeedleArt (at The An- 
trim Inn, Antrim, NH). Mar./Apr.: color, embroi- 
dery, canvas stitchery, etc. 182 Drum Hill Rd., 
Wilton, CT 06897; (203) 762-3416. 

New York Guild of Handweavers. Workshop & 
lecture by Dini Moes, Feb. 24-25. School of Visual 
Arts, 214 E. 21st, NYC. Register: NYGH, Box 1623, 
Madison Sq. Sta., NY, NY 10159; (212) 679-9546. 
Weavers Guild of Minnesota. Master Class for 
Weavers, Randall Darwall, Mar. 30-Apr. 1; preceded 
by Darwall lecture, Mar. 29. 2402 University Ave., 
St. Paul, MN 55114; (612) 644-3594. 


COMPETITIONS 

New England [mages LI, open to quilters in 
the six New England states. Deadline, Feb. 16. 
SASE: NEI Contest, New England Quilters Guild, 
256 Market St., Lowell, MA 01852; (508) 452-4207. 
13th Phoenix Needlework Show, Mar. 17-Apr. 1, 
Shemer Art Ctr., 5005 E. Camelback Rd., Phoenix, 
AZ. Deadline, Feb. 24; B. Diltz, 7809 E. Mariposa 
Dr., Scottsdale, AZ 85251; (602) 990-9303. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Designed- 
to-Wear Competition. Slides due Mar. 9. Designed 
to Wear 1990, OSAC, 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Port- 
land, OR 972285; (503) 297-5544. 

National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. Needle Expressions 90, Sept. 10-Oct. 5, 
Portland State University, Portland, OR. Slides 
due Mar. 30. LSASE: Julianna Mahley, 404 Coun- 
cil Dr., NE, Vienna, VA 22180; (703) 281-9106. 
Surface Design Assn. Critical Writing Awards 
Competition. Original essays on contemporary 
textile expression. Deadline, Mar. 31: SDJ, Box 
20799, Oakland, CA 94620; (415) 567-1992. 
Small Expressions ’90. Exhibit of woven me- 
dia, in conjunction with Convergence ’90 in San 
Jose, CA. Slides due Apr. 1. Contact: HGA/Small 
Expressions, 120 Mountain Ave., B 101, Bloom- 
field, CT 06002; (203) 242-3577. 


Threads Magazine 


Practical to Fantastic 
explore the 


CONNECTING THREADS 
CONVERGENCE 90 


JULY 12-15, 1990 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
PO. BOX 1808, APTOS, CA 95001-1808 
OR CALL: (408) 462-1117 


A committee of the Handweavers Guild of America 
© 1988 CM 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 


handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send $5.00 
for samples. 





Sewing Retreat |: 

Summer 1990 | , 

Write for brochure. | 
Pleats by Lois Ericson...$15. 


Adding the technique of pleating can take the fabric out of the ordinary into a new dimension. 


TEXTURE... A CLOSER LOOK $22.00 

224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 
Manipulate, cre ate textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. 


DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15.00 
A workbook for creative clothing 


BELTS...WAISTED SCULPTURE $12.00 


Ani k of h 
FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTED $14.00 eAnuldea Beohopnote tat opeets 
176 pgs, 80 photos...each an exampie PRINT IT YOURSELF...$7.00 
of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON - Box 1680 - Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, US. funds 
Cal. res. add 6% - Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 
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Of special interest to 7hread's readers, 
the following people have been invited to 
conduct workshops at CONVERGENCE 90: 


ANN ASAKURA: New Wave Kimono « « 
VIRGINIA BLAKELOCK: Bead Jewelry « « 
ARCHIE BRENNAN: Advanced Level 
Tapestry « * JOANNA ERICKSON: Rag Rugs 
and Beyond « « JOYCE B. HARTER: Hana- 
weaving for the Church « « PATTI HENRY: 
Fiber Jewelry Making « « PAT HICKMAN: 


All You Need Is Guts « « JOY MAY HILDON: 
Bedouin Weaving * * MIHOKO KARAKI: 
Saganishiki« « JOHN MARSHALL: Japanese 
Garment Design« « SARA NATANI: Navajo 
Vest ¢ e ROLF PENN: Photographing Your 
Work « « KAREN SELK: Sumptuous Silk 
Clothing « * SUE SMITH: Paper from Natural 
Sources ¢ « IRENE WALLER: Exploration of 
Materials « « SUSAN WATTS: Jamari 

Balls « « And many more exciting 
demonstrations.... 












School of 
Fiber Arts 


¢ Weaving ¢ Quilting 
¢ Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
«Papermaking «¢ Chair Caning 
¢ Dyeing « Garment Making 
¢ Silk Screening ¢ Batik 
and much more 


Looms 
22" and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 


* - 
Vintage Patterns 
For those who want the elegance of 
period clothing, we offer our catalog 
of patterns ranging from 1776-1940. 
These patterns include Country/Pioneer, 
Victorian/Edwardian, Patchwork and 
Ethnic designs. Also offered are band 
box kits, buttons, books and fine sew- 


INL ACCCSSOTICS. 


by Past Patbenis 
a | } 


fF 


Sy py ( ‘'ampbell i.) 


Aes TOA inclucked 


R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept THEM-©) 


dd 6% Sales Tax Herndon, PA 17830 


Costume and textile references 


In the last few years many catalogues and 
books have offered valuable information 
about ethnic textiles and costumes in the 
Americas, Africa, and the Near East. Seven 
of these references are reviewed here. 


Women’s Costume of the Near and 
Middle East, by Jennifer Scarce. Unwin 
Hyman, 40 Museum St., London WC1A 1LU; 
1987; hardcover, £40, 192 pp. 

Scarce, who is curator of Eastern 
Cultures at the Royal Museum of 
Scotland, traces the development of 
women’s costumes within the Ottoman 
Empire between the 14th and early- 
20th centuries. Her study reveals a 
curious mixture of Turkish, 

indigenous, and European influences on 
women’s fashions during the 300 years 
of Ottoman rule, from the Byzantine 
Empire to Turkey, southeastern 

Europe, and the Arab world. Not only 
have these costumes been neglected in 
the history of fashion, but their 
influence on European styles has been 
greatly understated. 

The book’s 180 black-and-white 
illustrations present an interesting and 
largely unknown collection of costume 
sources ranging’ from Byzantine mosaics 
to embroidered tomb covers to 
photography and paintings done by 
19th-century European travelers to the 
region. Despite her scholarly emphasis, 
Scarce seems as much at home 
describing a complicated 19th-century 
dress pattern as she does explaining 
the military history of the Ottomans. 
Twenty-one diagrams give detailed 
written and visual instructions for 
re-creating various pieces of clothing 
from pantaloons to dresses. 

This book is a valuable resource in a 
relatively unexplored field. One 
shortcoming, however, is the lack of 
a glossary for the many Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian costume terms. 
Nevertheless, it should be required 
reading for anyone interested in 
the history and art of Ottoman Empire 
costumes. —Piney Kesting 


Living Maya, by Walter F. Morris, Jr., 

and Jeffrey Foxx. Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011; 
1987; hardcover, $40, 224 pp. 

Walter F. Morris, Jr., and his 
collaborator/photographer, Jeffery J. Foxx, 
have created a stunning book, which is 

a tribute to, and a celebration of, the 
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Mayas of Chiapas, Mexico. Included is a 
wealth of information about Mayan 
culture and cosmology, past and 
present, with emphasis on the 
relationships between Mayan folklore 
and textile designs. Intended for the 
general public, Living Maya can be 
enjoyed simply for the extraordinary 
pictures and photo captions. But one 
would be cheated by not reading Morris’s 
personal, anecdotal, visionary, and 
descriptive narrative. 

Since Morris eschews the strict 
academic format, not all drawings are 
captioned, nor are the color pages 
numbered. Moreover, full references for 
some quotations aren't provided. 

There’s a selected bibliography. Despite its 
shortcomings, this book is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on 
textiles and the traditional life of the 
native peoples of Latin America. Morris 
speaks authoritatively, having experienced 
the subject matter of his book firsthand. 


Spanish-American Blanketry: Its 
Relationship to Aboriginal Weaving in 
the Southwest, by Harry P. Mera, 
introduction by Kate Peck Kent. School of 
American Research Press, Santa Fe, NM; 
distributed by University of Washington 
Press, Box 50096, Seattle, WA 98145; 
1987; softcover, $14.95 + $2 P&H, 96 pp. 
In his manuscript from the 1940s, Dr. Mera 
differentiated Spanish-American 
weavings from other Southwest textiles. 
He coined the term Rio Grande for this 
classification of blankets and legitimated 
a tradition that had been ongoing since 
the early 18th century but was little 
known outside New Mexico. Anthropologist 
and Southwest textile expert Kate Peck 
Kent resurrected the manuscript and 
contributed an introduction shortly 
before her death in 1987. 

The color plates in the second half of 
the publication include Mera’s stylistic 
analyses and Kent’s up-to-date technical 
information. The color is good, and the 
images have the texture of weavings. 
Since little documentation was available 
to Mera on the date of manufacture and 
the manufacturer, he utilized various 
indices, such as type of yarn, design 
style, and materials to create eight 
categories illustrated by the color 
plates. Because of the improvement in dye 
technology, Kent was able to improve 
on some of Mera’s speculations. Now 
published for the first time, this 
reference should engender exciting ideas 
for enterprising treadle-loom weavers. 
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Weaving of the Southwest, by Marian 
Rodee. Schiffer Publishing Ltd., 

1469 Morstein Rd., West Chester, 

PA 19380; 1987; hardcover, $39.95; 
softcover, $24.95; 248 pp. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
books on Southwestern textiles to be 
published in recent years. It informs 

the general public about the complex 
nature of weaving in the Southwest and 
should be of particular interest to those 
who follow recent trends in Navajo 
weaving. Rodee’s essay on Navajo textiles 
is outstanding. The inclusion of 194 
color plates, mostly of the Navajo textiles, 
allows the reader to experience the 

rich variety of styles, colors, techniques, 
and materials utilized over the past 

150 years. 

The book has five sections: “Pueblo 
Textiles,” “Northern Mexico Textiles,” “Rio 
Grande Textiles,” and “Navajo Textiles.” 
The final section focuses on the 
care of textiles, a welcome innovation 
in a reference that is mainly historical, 
and discusses new approaches to 
marketing, which should be of special 
interest to those traveling in the 
Southwest. —Margot Blum Schevill 


Woven from the Soul, Spun from the 
Heart: Textile Arts of Savafid and 
Qajar Iran (16th-19th Centuries), 
edited by Carol Bier. The Textile Museum, 
2320 ‘S’ St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008; 1987; hardcover, $60; softcover, 
$39.50; 352 pp. 

An exhibition catalogue that is also a 
major reference book is an especially 
noteworthy achievement. The 
“Catalogue of the Exhibition,” which 
begins on p. 135, introduces the walk- 
through, and both text and illustrations 
are grouped to match the show’s staged 
sequence of textiles, maps, artifacts, etc. 
Bier’s arrangement is intended to 
increase the reader’s awareness of the 
important roles textiles played in the 
spiritual, social, and economic lives of the 
men and women who lived in Iran 
during this period. Most important, she 
wanted to convey how these 
masterpieces influenced European and 
American taste and how Western 
territorial ambitions affected the lives of 
Iranians. Unfortunately, in more than 
one instance the visuals haven’t done 
justice to their originals. 

But the heart of this book lies in the 
ten essays in the first half, which allow 
the reader to fully understand cultural 
shift and change. While most of the essays 
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are excellent, the three that are most 
exciting for craftsmen and designers are 
Milton Sonday’s “Pattern and Weaves: 
Safavid Lampas and Velvet,” Carol Bier’s 
“Court and Commerce: Carpets of 
Safavid Iran,” and Jennifer M. Scarce’s 
“Vesture and Dress: Fashion, Function, 
and Impact.” —Lilo Markrich 


The Kashmir Shawl and its Indo- 
French Influence, rev. ed., by Frank 
Ames. Antique Collectors’ Club Ltd., 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, England; 
distributed by Antique Collectors’ 

Club, Box 301367, Portland, OR 97230; 
1988; hardcover, $79.50, 347 pp. 

Frank Ames, a New York textile dealer, 
has produced a beautiful book with 86 
color photos, 262 black-and-white 
photos, and 33 line drawings to elucidate 
patterns that might not carry well in 
photos. Shawls illustrated are usually of 
spectacular loveliness, making this 

book a great pleasure to look at and page 
through. Because Ames did his 

research in public and private collections 
in France, India, Britain, and the U.S., 
the book is full of photos of shawls that 
most people would never get to see. 

Ames has divided the book into two 
sections: seven chapters that discuss the 
Indian and the French shawls, followed 
by a long section of captioned photos of 
Indian shawls titled “An illustrated 
Guide Showing the Chronological 
Development of Kashmir Shawl Patterns 
from the 17th to the 19th Century.” The 
word pattern is particularly important, 
for it is the pattern, rather than the 
technique or materials, that interests 
Ames. By paying attention to it, he has 
been able to date each of the shawls 
and arrange them in a design progression 
from the earliest Mughal pieces in the 
17th century to shawls made in the last 
third of the 19th century. 

Because the book is so beautiful, one 
wishes that the text were better. There are 
omissions, misleading statements, and 
errors regarding textile technique. Ames’s 
inability to explain clearly the 
technique of the Indian shawl-—double- 
interlocked twill tapestry—is a serious 
flaw. A drawing by Gabriel Vial, which 
shows the structure very well, has been 
included in the book, although there is no 
explanatory caption, and the placement 
of the drawing doesn’t relate to the text. 
Neither does Ames make good use of 
the photos to clarify points about 
structure. There are also some errors in 
the photo credits. —Gillian Moss 
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Patterns of Life: West African Strip- 
Weaving Traditions, by the National 
Museum of African Art, Washington, 
D.C.; distributed by Smithsonian 
Institution Press, Dept. 900, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17294; 1987; 
softcover, $17.50 + $2.25 P&H, 95 pp. 
Decorated cloths woven in narrow 
strips by West African men are 
increasingly being recognized as works 
of art. The delight of this catalogue is that 
one can follow the discussion about 
structure and pattern in the 36 clear color 
plates that represent the West African 
textiles displayed at the opening of the 
National Museum of African Art in 
Washington, D.C., in the fall of 1987. 
There are a few cotton and wool 

cloths from the Fulani of Mali, who are 
noted in West African markets for the 
variety and quantity of their textile 
production, and a few blue-and-white 
cotton cloths from Mande-speaking 
groups, but the majority come from the 
royal weavers of the Asante court in 
Ghana. These voluminous cloths (called 
kente), made up of very narrow strips of 
woven cotton and imported silk, dazzle 
the eye with their tiny designs and 
intricate color changes. 

While the catalogue takes note of the 
way textiles are used and of the weaver’s 
techniques and style of composition, 
the author’s main concern is to reveal 
ancient and historical patterns of 
trade. If the history of black Africa 
has seemed unknowable, here is an 
opportunity to fill in some blanks by way 
of textile history. 

A practical addition to this catalogue 
is the glossary, which defines many 
terms and provides clear drawings of 
weaving techniques. In offering a 
different perspective from the usual 
enumeration of type styles or 
accounts of techniques and dyestuffs, 
this catalogue is both stimulating and 
informative. ~—Monni Adams 


About the reviewers: Piney Kesting, a 
free-lance writer in Boston, MA, 
specializes in Middle Eastern affairs; 
Margot Blum Schevill is assistant 
curator at the Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology at Brown University 
Bristol, RI; Lilo Markrich ts a 
contributing editor of Threads; Gillian 
Moss 1s a curator at the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum in New York City; and Monni 
Adams is a research associate at the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
in Cambridge, MA. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 
own home. 
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Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and workability 
of these yarns—many 
available only from Cotton 
Clouds. As you page through 
our catalog you'll find yarns, 
looms, needles, books, 
videos—all pretested to 
guarantee you the ultimate 
fabric experience. 


Call for your samples and 
catalog today: 


1-800-322-7888. 


In Arizona call 
1-428-7000. 
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Denver Tech Center Hotel 
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Sponsored By 


F.W. Bramwell Co., Great Britain 
and Bramwell Yarns, U.S.A. 


For additional information contact: 
BRAMWELL YARNS, U.S.A. 
P.O. Box 8244, Midland, TX 79708 
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Basketmaker 
MKS Publications 
P.O. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 


A publication for weavers, designers and collectors of basketry 


LARGEST STOCK - Lowest Prices 
sample set deposit 
China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors... .. 80 
Raw Silk Noil, 25 colors............... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors ; 
Charmeuse, Crepe Back, 20 colors.... .80 
Printed Jacquards, 45 patterns 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints 
Silk Bridal Satin, 8 colors ............. .60 
Crepe Jacquards, 8 patterns...... .60/pat. 
Chinese Dupionni, 20 colors .......... .80 
White/Natural Silks, 25 varieties 
Silk Brocade Taffeta, 13 colors........ 30 
Shantung Silks, 20 colors............. .80 
Silk Matelasse, 15 colors ............. : 
Silk Gabardines, 20 colors . 
Inquire about our 
Silk Fabric Club - $10 annually 
THIS 1S A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR 
FABRICS. WE HAVE MANY MORE TO 
CHOOSE FROM! 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit 
$18 refundable if returned 
—FREE HAND EMBROIDERED HANKIE 
with complete sample set order— 
THAI SILKS 
252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022 
(800) 722-SILK ¢ (Cal) (800) 221-SILK 
FREE BROCHURE 
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| SPEED TAILORING | 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's | 
lined jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel 
placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 

| more. $12.95 | 


| $$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINE $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 

| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 

| $11.95 | 


| ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR | 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- | 
plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 
ready-made clothing. Alteryourown or sew for others. | 


| Complete price list included. $17.95 
ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 
Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering , 
| men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 


| pages. Ifyou have always wanted to try altering men's | 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


* * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 
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The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 
knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKMG to keep you abreast of what's 
going on, where to find your favorite yarn | 
andaccessories, what's new and what's been 
updated. 


U.S.- lyear ¢ ¢ $18.50 2 years « « $35.00 
Canada- | year « *$25.00 2years « « $48.00 
Foreign- | year Surface Mail « * $25.00 
1 year Air Mail « ¢ $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 
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Learn the esiowal art of 
Fair Isle knitting. 


Alice Starmore gives you the most comprehensive account of 
the craft yet written. You’ll learn what constitutes a true Fair 
Isle pattern and how to produce one, and you'll discover the 
secrets of working with color. Starmore also instructs you in 
the traditional techniques of her craft and shares a wardrobe 
A. Meets: 4 of patterns for sweaters, hats, mittens and vests. There’s even | 
cnittine Counterpanes et ees] a chapter on creating original designs, so you can use what 
ssa a4 chasse! samira ek We Pe you've learned to make your own stunning pieces. 
Mary Walker Phillips Hs 9 oF Hardcover, color, 208 pages, 255 illustrations, 
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“This book is an affirmation of 
the tremendous joy to be 
derived from working with 
yarn, and a reaffirmation 
of the art of hand 
knitting.” 
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Now you can knit linens 
Grandma would be 
proud of. 


In the 19th century, many a bed was adorned with elegant . 
knitted coverings called counterpanes. Sadly, the patterns for 
them have been languishing in attics and museums for most 

of this century-until now. 

In Knitting Counterpanes, Mary Walker Phillips gives you 
instructions for 46 individual counterpane patterns and 32 
lace edgings and borders. This is a rare chance to expand 
your knitting repertoire and create heirlooms that will grace 
your home for years to come. | 
Softcover, 192 pages, 157 illustrations, $15.95, #070068 . 
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a Suppliesr 


For the mail-order minimalist 
by David Page Coffin 


I'm the sort of person who loves to pore 
over catalogs. While a picture, or even a 
swatch, is a poor substitute for a fistful 
of fabric or yarn, and next-day delivery 
isn’t NOW, the fact is that few 
communities can support even 
moderately well supplied fabric, yarn, 
and craft shops. The opportunity that 
mail order provides for devoted 
craftspeople/retailers to comb the country 
for like-minded lunatics permits many 
a unique (and uniquely qualified) 
operation to flourish. 

Still, many people have neither the 
time nor the inclination to compile file 
drawers full of catalogs, let alone study 
them. Even though it’s part of my job to 
do so, I find myself returning to a few 
basic sources that together could fill most 
of the where-can-I-find-it requests that 
we get at Threads. Here’s my list of 
indispensable catalogs. 


Sewing/Tailoring 

It’s hard to believe that there are any 
sewers who haven't heard of Nancy’s 
Notions or Clotilde, the two biggest 
sources for mainstream sewing gadgets. 
But you might also try The Perfect 
Notion for ozone-safe sprays and bow-tie 
and cummerbund hardware; Wawak 
for tailors’ supplies, from professional 
interfacings, linings, and threads to real 
leather and horn buttons; Kieffer’s for 
lingerie fabrics, patterns, and notions; 
and The Fabric Carr for half-scale 
dress forms, scalloping shears, and 
unusual interfacings. 


Nancy’s Notions: (414) 887-0391 
Box 683 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 


Clotilde: (8305) 761-8655 
1909 S.W. First Ave. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315-2100 


The Perfect Notion: (203) 968-1257 
566 Hoyt St. 
Darien, CT 06820 


William Wawak Co.: (312) 397-4850 
Box 59281 
Schaumberg, IL 60159-0281 


Kieffer’s: (612) 332-3395 
1625 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 


The Fabric Carr: (408) 929-1651 
Box 32120 
San Jose, CA 95152-2120 
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Knitting 

Handknitters will want the catalog of 
Patternworks, simply the biggest 
collection of knitters’ paraphernalia in 
print, from slipper-sock feet and unusual 
needles to yarn caddies for two-skein 
projects, along with high-end yarns and 
Bond Knitting Frames. The Tomato 
Factory carries the complete lines of 
Jamieson & Smith’s (Scottish, from 
jumper to cobweb weights) and Rowan’s 
yarns (English, of Kaffe Fassett fame), 
Schoolhouse Press (of Meg Swansen and 
Elizabeth Zimmermann fame) specializes 
in imported knitting books and hearty 
wools. Martha Hall has her own lovely 
kits, great buttons, and more first-class 
yarns. Machine knitters can look to 
Kritith Knits for every machine-related 
gadget, from linkers to cone holders, 
and machines and accessories from every 
machine manufacturer. 


Patternworks: (914) 454-KNIT 
Box 1690 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 


Tomato Factory Yarn Co.: (609) 397-3475 
Church St. 
Lambertville, NJ 08530 


Schoolhouse Press: (715) 884-2799 
6899 Cary Blutf 
Pittsville, WI 54466 


Martha IIall: (207) 846-9746 
46 Main St. 
Yarmouth, ME 04096 


Krtih Knits: (203) 674-1043 
Box 1587 
Avon, CT 06001 


Quilting/Needlework/EMmpbellishments 
Most quilters are probably aware of 
Quilts & Other Comforts because of its 
connection with Quilter’s Newsletter 
Magazine. Add Keepsake Quilting, for its 
precut stencils and superwide muslins; 
and Cabin Fever Calicoes, for its 200 + 
solid-color cotton swatches, and you 
have the basics covered. 

If you like rare threads and exotic 
tools, you must get to know Lacis. If 
owners Jules and Kaethe Kiliot haven’t 
heard of it, it probably doesn’t exist, and 
if they have, they probably wrote a 
book about it. From Tenerife lace to 
tatting and tambour hooks and needles 
to tapestry table looms, they have the 
materials, the tools, and the knowledge. 
Actually, if they don’t have it, Aardvark 
Adventures probably does. As much an 
openhearted network of needle-arts fanatics 





(they call themselves “Varkies”) as a 
mail-order source, the style is more 
contemporary here than at Lacis, but the 
selection is as vast: tons of threads, odd- 
lot beads, buttons, findings, and clever 
tools adapted from unrelated industries. 

Machine embroidery is the specialty 
of Treadleart, and its collection of 
decorative and utility machine threads 
is unequaled. Back to handwork, the 
Craft Gallery seems to carry every 
product made by DMC, in addition to 
yarns from Appleton, Medici, Paternayan, 
and fabrics and canvases galore. If you 
were so unlucky as to have to pick only 
one source for beads, it would have to be 
Eagle Feather Trading Post, which is 
also a great source for anything relating to 
Native American crafts. 

Believe it or not, I can cover almost 
all else with one source: Earth Guild 
carries serious supplies for everything, 
including dyes, varns, looms, knitting 
machines, and, of course, books. 


Quilts & Other Comforts: (303) 420-4272 
Box 394 
Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 


Keepsake Quilting: (603) 279-3351 
Box 1459 
Meredith, NH 03253 


Cabin Fever Calicoes: (404) 873-5094 
Box 550106 
Atlanta, GA 30355 


Lacis: (415) 843-7178 
2982 Adeline St. 
Berkeley, CA 94703 


Aardvark Adventures: (415) 443-ANTS 
Box 2449 
Livermore, CA 94551 


Treadleart: (213) 534-5122 
25834 Narbonne Ave. 
Lomita, CA 90717 


Craft Gallery: (508) 744-2334 
Box 145 
Swampscott, MA 01907 


Eagle Feather Trading Post: (801) 393-3991 
168 W. 12th St. 
Ogden, UT 84404 


Earth Guild: (800) 327-8448 
One Tingley Alley 
Asheville, NC 28801 


David Page Coffin is an associate 

editor of Threads. He invites readers to let 
him know about other mail-order 
catalog sources. Send complete addresses 
and phone numbers. 
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NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 
sewing ¢ Craft « Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


Send $1 S/H To: 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of large 
school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. These 
machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm machines sew all 
fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl, silk. EVEN ON 
LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, overcast, buttonhole, and 
much more. With 10 year warranty. Now $148, regular $329. Also, 
limited quantity of various brand-name sergers. Credit Cards - C.0.D. 
We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 Ext. 100 





If you can Sew a dress, you can - SHO E 
MAKE YOUR OWN 
Sandals, Slippers and Handbags 


This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using 
your regular sewing machine and assembled with shoemaker's 
cement. 

Me Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide you 
(3 to great results. 

Ae 


n A 

; ? 
: g pee - Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags and 
Ns a a te unique crocheted slippers. 

$8 


SL 


Home Sheemaking 
Simplified 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Dy 






* OS Send $19.95 pius $2.00 postage and handling. 
2 Orders promptly filled. 





Money Back Guarantee 







C’ "mm MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 


HANDCRAFTED COLLECTORS CABINET 


If you have always wanted a compact, quality 
constructed cabinet in which to organize your 
sewing accessories, artists tools, and fine hobby 
collections, our six-drawer organizer might be 
the answer. Constructed in your choice of 
solid oak, walnut, or pine, oil finished, each 
cabinet measures 23-1/2"Wx1 1"Dx21-1/2"H. 
$198 ppd. in continental USA. Optional 
removeable drawer dividers are availahle for 
$6.00 per drawer 


Oak Walnut 


Name Address 


Pine #Dividers 
Phone (__) VISA/MC Exp.Date 


Carter's Country Rose Workshop, P.O. Box 0298, Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 
Phone Orders: 1-800-776-1699 


February/March 1990 





Shape a 


hew career. 


lf you are looking for a 
career that rewards crea- 
tivity and traditional skills, 
investigate The School for 
Professional Crafts. We 
offer a two year certificate 
program in Weaving and 
Fabric Design taught by 
nationally recognized 
professionals. Enrollment 
is Strictly limited. For more 
information on weaving 
and fabric design or our 
other programs call or 
write for our Professional 
Crafts catalog. 


Worcester 
Center 
for Crafts 


29 Sagamore Road 
Worcester, MA 01605 
508/753-8183 





r 
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Certificate Program 
Summer Workshops 
Classes Year-round 
Write the school, Dept. B-1, 
8245 SW Barnes Road, 
Portland, OR 97225 
503-297-5544 


Vt | 


BOOK ARTS + CERAMICS +» DRAWING/DESIGN - FIBERS - METAL « WOODWORKING 








Se ID, 


| THE LAP QUILTER |= 
} SO WHITE STREET. 1 | 

| HENDERSONVILLE. NC 28739 | 
L gosasy sseonees | 


Georgia Bonesteel’s 
SUPPORTED LAP HOOP 
16” hoopall wood collapsible. Price: $26.45 pp. 


GRIO-GRIP - re-pressable gridded pattern 
paper. As seen on PBS-TV and in New ideas 
for Lap Quilting. $3.95 pp. 
4 D “InVest Your 
For < Lap Quilting”: 
Free “4 Instructions and 
Catalo y a guidelines for mak- 
g WS ing patchwork and 
quilted garments. In- 
25¢ cludes threestylesin 
Prices for adult and children’s 
gStaMP Us. orders only. sizes. $7.50 pp. 


Dos Tejed 5h 
Buloyous ablolbte-tateyen 


¢ KNITTING ¢ WEAVING 
eETHNIC FIBER ARTS 


Send large SASE for catalog 


757 Raymond Avenue, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


a PaaS et = a oe a a 4 
i # Wy,’ paar ee Py Neg ee as _ 
Qypeesics —— ee ee 1 eS oe 


Colorin Depth Fs 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 


\ 
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Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, buttonsamples- $10.00 
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Jesse's Spring 


Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 
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FROM THE NECK UP *% 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11”. 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 
= P.O. Box 7480-T 

at J Minneapolis, MN 55407 
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Rg Weaving Supplics 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 361! Augusta, MI 49012. 








BUY AT A40% || Quilting 
DISCOUNT = 


Sewing 
New Releases and Classics |} Books 
by such authors as Jinny 
Beyer, Barbara Johannah, and Claire 
Shaefter. 












Send $1. for catalog 


Purchase For Less 


231 W. Floresta TS2 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 


MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 















tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from alt fabrics 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) Wa 
or write FABRICON COMPANY oe : 
2021 Montrose, Dept. 922, Chicago, IL 60618 Easier 


Banas? 


books — fibers 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
traditional and fashion yarns 
knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes « workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
weaving works 10-6 mtwf 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 10-8 th 
seattle, wa 98105 10-5 sat / 11-3 sun 


. ios aad 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES © FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 








| Designer & manufacturer of: 
© The R1o Grande Wheel® 
° The Rio Grande Loom 
« Hand-dyed 


complete 

weaver’s, and 
spinner’s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 

for knitters. 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


Instructions and Patterns Vise 


Toddler Toy Basket $4.50 PPD {Il 
Irresist-A-Bunny $5.00 PPD 
Saturday Crafts for Kids....$4.00 PPD 


SEASONS 
2217 Los Altos Dept. T 
Clovis, CA 93612 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, Ml 48151 
(313) 534-2277 


Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 
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BASKETRY SUPPLIES ts fnesta't d, 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar |AC aSSIC Ut Suede 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality » Prompt “Original Designs 
S.A.S.E. & 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 Butter soft, supple taupe suede 


peasant skirt in kit form with 
TOT Ozark Basketry Supply 


optional punchwork on ruffle. 
settee Sages nae 
eee aa) P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 Top quality skins, easy to make. 


isE eas! 501-665-228 1 : 
retail Lav nolesale!) 145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 


THREADNEEDLE 
unique yarns FIBERS 


ANNY BLATT 
FEATHERED YARNS 
and 


IRISH FLECK YARNS 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 


For information & ordering write: 


Paix Farm Woolies 


Left Fork 
Newton, WV 25266 


304-565-7003 





High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Dorothy Bond. . .34706 Row River Road 



















Penny Straker 
patterns. Send $3 for 
pattern portfolio, 
book list and 109 
yarn samples to: 


rrrTr m7 ryvrrrrrrirrr ty Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. REAL SHETLAND, 
f ; or write to: mohair, sport 
NPR | : 10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 and bulky weight 
- | ' yarns. 
1 Personalized ~~] 3 Skeins. Cones. 
, | 





$10.00, plus $2.00 posinge 





pro ran pore ira Swess Shetland Importers 
TAC watatd 2 i PO. Box 2215T 
| —__— 2) “</ Pittsfield, MA 01202 
: A, dont Moc By z 3 
% | My Pu 
CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 0 Yew = {Shetlane Importors® 
81K 7/6" white wiarey ee ye (413) 447- a8 


A book of over 1000 embroidery stitch variations Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No C.0.D's please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
400 for $44.00 « 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style. Do not split order} 


Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 - Dept. T » Portland, OR 97230 





WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
ie AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of weaving 
ow 33 rugs in your home. Create your own 


serviceable rug designs for pleasure or 
les 






_\\ The Puffin Hat 
4.) Well written instructions for brimmed & 
8 

e 

fe 





Rip nah wool hats with 6 band designs - 
“x. ““MJLB) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 

: booklet, postage included. Write: 

) profit. Always a year round market for Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 Dana St., W. Lebanon, NH 03784 

your rugs in every community. Easy to SIR? 7 

=} operate floor model loom weaves 36" 








i ] pa a wide, comes already threaded, fully Fine fibers from Texas and other nice places 
equipped...ready to weave. We furnish | 
complete information on looms and all equipment with offer below. SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...carpet 

warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and parts WHEELS FINE Wool 
at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper clips, in SILK*ALPACA 
10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now havea loom, please advise make and | CAMEL DOWN 
width it weaves. | ease , $2.00 

: : iber samples 92. 

OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 1091, Lima, Ohio 45802 : : aaa 


$19 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 


CG] Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches 4 catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $5.00 

O) Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & ‘catalog 
of Quilting Supplies. 





O Catalog of hard to find Sulla: Supplies. kits, 
booksandvideos . 31.00 
| © Brochure of handcrafted Quits _ $1.00 


The Quilt Patch 
.. 208 Brigham St.. Dept. $ Marlboro. MA 01752 
Shop Hours: Wed, Thurs. Fri & Sat 10-4 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER he 
| ! Cn, "Oi, Telephone: 508-480-0194 


; INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 
| SEWING SAMPLER 
| 
| 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, Mi 48170 A Grace Kabel Basket 
313-455-2150 


| 

Basket Making is : 

Fun and Easy! ; 

Try it — SPECIAL | | 

BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 7 DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattem instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 





\\\ Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
Ki \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 


THE SEWING SAMPLER ) | \ Hailed by experts as the most important 
| , 


| aseming invention in decades! 
FO. Box sage Tt ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 
Springfietd, MN 56087 J — | 


= ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
| — Dept. T-15, Vails Gate, NY 12584 @ 


12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA Sample issue - $2.00 
Plus $200 shipping and handling 


VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 






| ae 


Our brochure/price list $4.00 
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Fabrile Studio © Fiber Center 


Restoration of Navajo Rugs 
Fiber Workshop Retreats in beautiful 
rural New Mexico 








Natural & Synthetic Dyes, Books, 
Natural Pot Pourri & Herbal Body Products 
Send SASE for information. 

P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 







The ADD! Circular and Jumper 
Knitting needle madefor extra 
speed and natural feel using 
nickel plated brass. The cord 

is extra soft and will not 

snag. Professional knitters 

love it. Comes in lengths 

of 167 207 24”, 327 407 47" 


skacel 
collection 
224 SW. 12th St, Renton, WA 98055 PH/FAX: 206-255-3411 


‘Guatemala! 


Stunning handloomed ikat fabrics from 
Mayan weavers. Machine washable 
100% cotton. As low as $5.99/yard! 
For generous swatch selection & info, 
send $3.50 (applicable to first order). 

Ask about our catalog of fine handmade products. 


GLOBAL —195-2nd ave. #6, Dept. TH 
VILLAGE — SanFrancisco, Ca 94118-1450 


IMPORTS WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 
6’7”’ high $150.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 





(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) | 


Custom Knits & Mfe. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 





he _—— 
| Bafana Wools 


handspun e plant dyed yarns 


| of wool « silk » mohair carded blends for spinners 
| send SASE for ordering information 


P.O. Box 2461 ¢ Taos e NM 8757! « 505-758-9631 
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SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


EARTH GUILD 
Tools * Materials * Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley *Dept T 
Asheville NC 
28801 


MON-SAT 
10AM -6 PM 


Eastern Time 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 

e Services in Sourcing And Mfg. 

e Small Orders, Special & Export 

——s <= = 3 1 Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 

MAGNIFYING GLASS \ Free Catalog: 


\ P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
PENDANT . Middlesex, NJ 08846 
: USA 201-469-6446 


\ Gold, 1 3/4" optical quality § Fax: 201-469-1147 


Catalog | 
1-800-327-3445 


WEAVINGs* SPINNING 

KNITTING * CROCHET « BASKETRY * NETTING 
DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS + WOODCARVING 





_—_ ———-Mia. —_— 





A ‘Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool 


| r ‘\. Free Catalog! | and other machine washable yarns, on 
 / $23.00 + $2.50 shipping | cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 
i , Everything you've always wanted to do to 
Mail Check or M.O. wool, but were afraid to! 
| TO: PS UNIQUES, - 
e 3330 So. Columbine | > Exquisicat Imports 
Circle, Englewood, |} > PO. Box 6321-T 
CO 80110 I; Richmond, VA 23230 





icesmmttitiiatsisitlinaa ia ciitei intel | 804-784-4024 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE | 
FOR t CARDS: | 2 
: = : Add To Y 

SPINNING ¢ y a FLEECE & Asam Needlework Repertare’ - 
es >, ROVINGS $3 Er cou ce nertenerre | 
FELTING SPELSAU | he tions with exquisite fabrics and threads 

2 f ractice. This will m - 
$1.00 FOR VARI? " eel aie eece voltae 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 : Twelve sory plus free gift, 

- nly $59.95. 

NORSK FJORD FIBER 7 Se pnERMIRiNKE CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 P.0. BOX 414, DEFT. 7108, ACTON, MA 01720 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Sia. r r 
ARTS & C oe 


Spend a summer week or two living 


6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


and learning in a VERMONT 

country setting. Wide variety of 

courses. Send $1. for catalog. 
FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 


fa, Dept. T RR 1, Box 1041 4, 
oY 4 Ludiow, VT 05149 ny 
_VE Pe 


RY SPECIAL 
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NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for oie 60 fon samples-$3.00 
inning fibers-$3.00 
Ze talog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4} 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





RUBBER STAMPS! 


Order 
Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath, Bear Paw 
Flying Geese, Wild 
Rose, School House 
$4.50 each ppd. 
Stamp Pad, $3.25 
4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 


Pine Tree SASE for catalog 


Books « Unusual Gifts 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683 


GO KATURAL 


Knaftitang Vaan 
Samples: Fibers $3 


Vain $3 Catalog $1 
1509) 459-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 
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CHRISTMAS 
MUSICAL 
TEDDY 
BEAR! 
Complete Kit 
$10.95 
UPS / COD 


Jo-El Enterprises, inc. 
ATTN: Dept 77 / P.O. Box 2837 
Deland, FL 32723-2837 / (904)736-4114 


202-686-KNIT 


4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20008 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


THE BATIK AND 
MENG wo) 8) od a et COMPLETE 


ty SUPPLIES 
Me ee 

CLASSES 
FOR 


WEAVING, 


pe! SPINNING, 


an DYEING. 
BATIKING 
& 


maha’ 3 KNITTING 


393 MASSAC alee TS ood $2.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


CORAL LES catalog 





BEADED EARRINGS 


An instruction Booklet 
for 10 styles 

of beaded earrings, 
from simpie to 
complex. 


All earrings pictured 


in full color. 


$4.95 + 65¢ postage 


SHERWOOD DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 
Calif. Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome. 








CHEST ON. A-STAND 

A beautiful place to keep your fine tools and supplies. 
Use chest separately, or as a small table when on the 
matching stand. Meticulously crafted in northern Min- 
nesotafromkiin dried oak. Hand-rubbed, oil finish. Six, 
felt-lined drawers, plus top storage. Chest size: 22 1/2" 
x 12" x 12". Stand: 12" high. Check or money order. 

Chest: $175.00; Stand: $55.00 

Add $10.00 shipping. (MN add 6% tax) 
SATIS FACTION GUARANTEED. 
PATHFINDER MARKETING 
P.O. Box 68-T, Bigfork, MN 56628 
(218) 743-3821 


oaney’s Motions: 


NEW! 1990 Sewing Catalog 


128 pages of 
Books - Notions - Videos - Fabrics 


Order your FREE Nancy's | 
Notions Catalog Today! 
° Call (414) 887-0690 


¢ Or, send your name & address to: 


Nancy's Notions, 
P. O. Box 683, Dept. 98 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 
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WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 


39 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers @ Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forms 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women’s, And Children’s 
From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 
Forms Made To Special And Individual! 
Measurements 
Dresses 
Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 


When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the world over 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted, Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 
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Ikat Tools and Supplies 


Shifting Box by Pauline Sargent Deppen 
NEW stretchwrap wrapping tape, warp clamps. 
Send SASE for free brochure. 


The Deppen Studio 1565 Vendola Drive 
San Rafael, CA 94903 


SINGER 2210 


Micro - 
Computer 


Wholesale to Public 
for only 


$448.00 


BRAND NEW 


SERGERS STARTING 
AT $299.99 CALL 
US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 


® LIMITED SUPPLY ® PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
e 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY @ CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY 
®@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS ® NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 
© 4% % TAX - VA RES ONLY @ ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 
Sewing Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 
1-800-447-SEWS 
All 50 States 









F R E = NEW Video Catalog 
for Machine Knitters 
Latest VHS releases: 
How to Buy a Knitting Machine $19.95 
A Knitting Machine Video Sampler $12.00 
Direct order line: 201-569-8772 
Send SASE for complete catalog 


Marlene's Videos for Machine Knitters 
| PO Box 308, Dept TH, Englewood, NJ 07631 














MAIL ORDER YARNS in all stages of preparation: 


NATURAL :, Acotwasie! acatied ©, dorke 
FIBERS = » : . | MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 


OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 





| teh Jby Free assistance from our expert staff. 

















Lek) Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Wy BROTHER To YN SPECIALTY | Visit our store or mail order. 
‘\V\ Knitting Machines & Accessories | ¢ alpaca * wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
¥ iv." 
wy DISCOUNTED Yh \ Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures WoodsEdge Wools 
P "a We service the knitter who does not rh of name brands & first-quality mill ends P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
IW | need lessons. rh’ for knitters, weavers, & machines Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
¥ Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. A 1 Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts _ (609) 397-2212 
1, Yarn-it-All (2 \ Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
aa coe ie err ris samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 . 
NY, OnE: an ¢ e . e | _ 
. Y (215) 822-2989 A) Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) | | /E\AVERS’ STORE 
NESS SSS SSF Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 = | gies | 
ee J 11 So. 9th Street 


Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 








Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


707 NW 1Eth -Corvallis, OR 97330- (503) 753-8900 


’ BOOKS UNLIMITED *' | | e 


rf sae raat ee aaa ’ t s | FABRICS _ PATTERNS Knitting Needle Box 








The Original 


SHIPPED POSTPAID | 
IN CONTINENTAL US. RAINWEAR <S 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly storesy our straight & circular needles. 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 





fast, friendly service AND Leek : a @ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
* SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST * . \ markers, stitch holders, and more! 
j | @ Ready to use. No assembly. 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED SOFT LUGGAGE IK. @ Full, money-back guarantee. 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 SS / Vd e peau as is but ready for your 
zu Ki Catalog $1.00 ~ . VF personal touch - staining, painting, or 
312-896-7331 wi 4 Eenaling! 
“a Atlast! An attractive, organized 
OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS | 7 home for all your needles and supplies. 
S d 2 f f Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, re The Original Knitting Needle Box ts 
en $ or cata ogue oO yarns, patterns Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, compact (8/2” wide x 6” high x 15” long) 


and suits any decor. A great gift for any 


@ accessories and books. Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, | | TB knitter, inctuding yourself 


YKK zippers, Webbing etc. ' $58, postage paid (U.S. Only). 
ar _ = Bette noose Co. WP isi) Man) | Full Refund ils Comfeteh satisfied. 
CSc a : : 

2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 


= | Send check or money order to: 
ZS > ‘New Gicara tn 70122 | PPM OSM OBESE | The Original iting Needle Box 
, : ) E iO OO) wd BAN b WA BOX , Vept. @® Fererborougn, 
PATTERN-CONM PANY 
CLASSIC oe oo. 2 j 








SEW RIGHT AND SEW FAST 
WITH “BOBBETS” OF THREAD _&f cLoTHING 


A tease 
34) 
“aH 


ti 


All shades, pre wound. More thread than sewing ma- 
chine wound bobbins. NO BOBBIN WINDING, THROW 
AWAY WHEN EMPTY. Fits all round bobbin machines. 
One pair, top & bobbin thread. 


100 yds 60€. Ask for “Bobbets” when buying thread. 


50 “BOBBETS” guaranteed to fit all sewing machines. 
100 yds of 25 shades. FREE bobbin box. $10.00 
prepaid. 


CONE THREAD - Spun polyester for serger and all lock- 
stitch sewing. 100 shades - send sample. 3/3000 yds 
$10.00. 3/6000 yds white $14.00 prepaid. 


Sew Fast Products, 3506 Oak Ave. N. Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 











Supplies 


Free pattern with 
$2.00 catalog 


ints 


i 


3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 
Metairie, LA 70002 


i" ae 
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SAVE ts SOT! 


senuiens DRAPERIES 
® 100% COTTON 
® GUARANTEED 7 YEARS 
AGAINST SUN-ROT 
® WASHABLE, NO-IRON 
: SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 
fabrics. Elegant yet durable, custom-made 
draperies with pinch pleats or our space-saving 


FAN PLEAT system available NOWHERE else! 


Our exclusive heavy textured, non-allergenic fabrics are 


10" se FABRICS 


ideal for WALL-COVERINGS, UPHOLSTERY, TABLE-CLOTHS | 
BEDSPREADS, CLOTHING, any DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS! | 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T90 
PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 


=a 
——— 


The Country 
Craftsman 





/ 3 Post Office 
, Dept. T 
ee ll Box 412 
Spinning Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


908/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 


BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 
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Complete design portfolio $4.00 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 
Orlando, FL 32857 














February/March 1990 














FULL COLOR CATALOG 


- OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 


tj» RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 
























| 
PRR ERER RRR RRR RRR 


vat withauthor Don Willcox, October 1990 
7 also Thailand Hilltribes, December1990 
WRITE: BOX 1, PENLAND, N.C.28765 


R.H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 218 
Boston, MA 02124 


WOOL FOR HANDCRAFTERS 


Send $3.00 For Sample Card 


liow to Buy a Knitting 
Machine 


SIE TUM Tilimeli a Ore ilelemlalemsli smell: 
» 14 illustrated pages showing how all 
knitting machines work 
examples of all major KONG Tecnniques 
» descnpvons and pnces of PASSAP and 
KNITKING (Brother) machines and 
AaCCeSSOrNnes 
Feature Comparison Chart 
» CONE COLLECTION yarn descriptions 


OF TE lteleMclileMsil) (iil) mellem MMO Melle 









‘BEADS ® BEADS @ BEADS: 


The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


SHIP WIREK Beads 


07 Dey* 206-866-4061 


NSP ios = 





eo WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 

» Icelandic, Merino, 
Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 


For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 








*5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. 


Olympia, WA 98502 ; 
ECERPECECCEEES) 














KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


——————— 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


eKnitting Machines « Accessories « AudioTapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools ¢ Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards « Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yarns...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source, 

For catalogue send $3.00 to: 

KRUH KNITS 


P.O, Box 1587, Dept. T 
Avon, CT 06001 


|ano~Rinse’ 


Contains Lanolin Oil 


A natural conditioner for hand 
washed woolens that replenishes 
the lanolin oil lost in processing 
and laundering. Add to the rinse 
water. Soak. Feel the results/ 


e Enriches dry wool « Softens fibers 
e Revives old sweaters ¢ Smells fresh 
Available at local yarn shops. Or, send 
$7.50 PPD (for a 16 oz. bottle) fo: 
Soltec, Inc., Box 11D, Redding, CT 06875 
Money Back Guarantee 





TEXTILE TEACHERS NEEDED 


We publish Teacher Directories for 
fiber and fabric crafts, all regions. Send 
for registration information, and learn 
how we can help you find audiences 
for your lectures and workshops. 


SASE to: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover MA 01810 


KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER SWEATERS 
FROM KITSt 


Now youcan add a touch of 
sheer luxury to your 
wardrobe with these 
beautiful high fashion 
sweaters! 


Canadian designer 

Helen Wilkie has finally 
been persuaded to offera 
small callection of her 
very specialsweaters to 


y " 
A. § . 
4) 
Ze nA “ kmt fromkits Untke 
€a anything else on the 
_ market - and avarlabie 
exclusively from the 
designer 


Also available as finished garments. 
Send $44 (retundable) fer brachure and 
information. 

Couturier Knits by Helen 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 218-TK 3 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R 1J6 
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Market place sees: eencnmeeemeernmemeatm 


SILK SCARF BLANKS 












HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES j j 
Hard-to-find notions 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for FOR PAINTING / DYEING 


swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 3 yard 


order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for r Natural Wh ite Silk 


your garment with eoch order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 434, North Manchester, at hard-to-find savings. 

We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 


l 9 : 

Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantial sav- e =: cS 

ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first Satisfaction Gu aranteed 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM‘S, Dept. 435, North Manchester, IN 46962 





Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment...$12.95 
(CA Residents Pis Add $0.79 Sales Tax) 


‘ QUALIN stim. Two Pet Address - projects a professionally finished look. 
Rowan Designer ee ee They're in our new catalog, chock full of 
os 5 P.O, Box 31145-T San Francisco, CA 94131 (415) 647-1329 : 
Knitting Kits acess eaarsns values for the home and professional 


sewer. 

To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 
Dept. TT, ee . 
566 Hoyt St., The Perfect 
Darien, Ct. 06820 28 ION 


Kaffe Fassett, 

Annabel Fox, 

Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 








LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PATTERNS 


REVISED EDITION. 


cet Over 214 pgs. and 950 step-by-step 
pnbc cat o \\ diagrams of bodices, sleeves, skirts, 
pat 1 C wit! au 1 ‘ 
pe? uet® 5 Tact \, blouses, suits, coats, capes, slacks, 
On are \ pattern grading and degrading and 
\ more. $28.75 + $2.50 S/H 
_asceont \ Auditore Pattern Design 
oF ot M 
wer -——s«12629 N. Tatum Blvd., 
—— Dept. T Phoenix, AZ 85032 


a 


7 XR | Natural Yarns 
THE GOSSAMER WEB } For 


Exoti d§ lalty Y ‘ te 
ee eee Weaving & Knitting 


Lee sore Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 
Ae) : Refundable on first order. 


-HANDSpUN ¢ NATURALLY DYED) | SRA eager 
WOOL YARN | (704) 847-1519 


RSTED WEIGHT YARN 
= YARD SKEINS - DYED $72 





oF 
wis? 


ay 


Save money, time and frustration | 


ao The SourceLetterss% 
Dozens of wholesale and retail sources for 


needlework, sewing and craft enthusiasts. 
Three quarterly newsletters featuring ... 


*UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources 


| *Up-to-date details on catalogs, products, 
ordering and price information 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 


NATURAL WHITE, GREY, oR BROWN $410 % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 


J 


You will need 3105 skeins for a. child’s 
R Sweater and 7010 skeins for an adult’ 
AINBOW SKEINS 
NATURALLY DYED COLORS 
| F0 YDS of EACH COLOR $375 | 


SAMPLES # BROCHURE $32 <i 


% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid| 
Basic 


O vu DYES 


Reactive 










JAMIE HARMON | 81 Vat *Money back guarantee i 
34 PLAINSRD T-t JERICHO Vr 05465 FRANKLIN ST. *FREE personalized nao ipa service 





NEW YORK, NY 10013 
| SOLD IN QUANTITIES: ¥% OZ, 4 OZ. 
MFG 802, 1 LB. & UP 
All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only. 
| Directions For Use & Application. 
co a | Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 
TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 


You won't find the SourceLetters at any storc 
or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 
$15 per year, sample issue $4 
* Specify Stitchery, Sewing or Craft edition*® 
SourceLetter, Dept TQ1 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 


D’Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 





Send SASE: D‘Anton 

Rt.2 Box 159 

Phone: West Branch, 

& (319) 643-2568 lowa 52358 





Basket Making Supplies 
) ® Quality Basket Supplies at Nantucket Lightship 

i — Reasonable Prices Basket Supplies 

\ ® White Oak Basket Handles 





TS 

THE BEST OF FREE Q 
0) 4@) ANN Sew & Save \* 
AMERICAN eataleg rT Oh 

DAES Spee wiaiin pallet ee eth 4 5 } 


baby wear...and save 30-50%. ve 
FREE SAMPLES 


L |i é& Splints Made in Our Shop Bay 
W @ 100% GUARANTEE — 
| qi ® Suppling the Nation's 
1] Best Basket Makers 
| @ We ShipU.P.S. Daily 
Catalog $1.00 (Refundable } 


GH PRODUCTIONS @ 521 Fast Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville. KY 42.164 | 
Adventures 
for the textile artist. 


Books to spark your imagination. 


A Rococo Adventure, Handspinning Flax 
exploring theartof ($8.95). 
Belgian bobbin lace Techniques of Code 


($12.95). Drafting, thelively 


| | Handmade 
Notched 


Handles 


NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog 
has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 
for your whole family . . . even 


—~, 
{ 
| 

beginners get professional re- 
YOVMS. one) ae Se | 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 1/5/57 hits 3 






Bizarre Butterfly 


‘ t = Handspinning artof personal ae 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 1-800-548-7872 y Cotton weaving drafts Publishing 
(508) 278-7733 Dept. TH99, 2512 W. Independent Ave. ($7.95). ($16.50) PO Box 16186 


Shipping charges can be billed. 





\ Grand Junction, CO 81505 J 


Ne nc 


Phoenix, AZ 85011 


10a.m. ta 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 
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NEW YORK CITY YARNS... 
Close outs of New York City 
designer yarns. Large selec- 

tion of luxury yarns on cones 

for regular or bulky 

machines. 


Low low prices. 


Send $4.50 for color card to 
Danmake 

P.O. Box 478 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 


Danma 


Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Send $2.00 for Samples 


(refundable with purchase} 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WIFAVER*’S WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 
505-884-6044 @ 1-800-345-9276 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a 
bead shopping experience. 


More than 2000 types 
of beads and findings gathered worldwide. 


Visit our shop or send 
for 48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 





ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 
and sample card to: 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


igs 
‘the romance ¢ oF ‘the c past” 


rev iF How) 
pattern, Brod hore $1" 
P atiente 6 PurrtyP atern (> 
) Be M476 ‘is at 
Ae ihe town .MH 03045 


age 


il é “Lotni alt 





February/March 1990 


SPECIAL EFFEecTS 
Collt cho ria Yi ea 
Ducts of Shades (htt 
Cloth ayaulatt. un “ght, 
tmudiuum, dark. ovd 

noapes,.. B-fat Y's? 22— 

Sa proces 7/0" ea. *$32- 


$3.00 Shoe hnd- 
Soup color coLuecriens ~OVYN 
| S00 pee ee ATS 
Amnitane~ CowWsr od Sch a om = 


Wes BF ra ookerie eae 


For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 
$0. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 
Bremerli Yarn ( 4 ) 
4948 NE 87th 
Seattle, WA OBL15 
200/526-1176 





Handureaving With Kabet t Kobutas 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish, For details, send a 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 


CENTER SANDWICH,N.H. y J 
03227 LH 


=] AyoTreS' De SiGNeRY G) 
«f iss. rar “uin A 





EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 
Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 


HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 


SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MERKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 





The Wool Room 


Schacht. Louet & Ashford products 
~free shipping- 
Woolee Winders for Schacht. Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames (8200). discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns, knitting needles, reed and cane 


exotic fibers ancl fleece. books and more! 
faa LSASE for catalogue (65 cents postage) 
Mail order: 

The Wool Room 


Dept. T. Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, N¥ 10549 


by appointment: 
(914) 241-1910 
Susan and Naney 


The 
Smocking 


‘Bonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


¢ English Smocking « French 
Handsewing « Fine Fabrics 
« Laces « 


Catalog Set $6 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 


feat 


os" Snowtlake DesignsNeedleworkShop | 


: = ~ “s %2> [he Needlework Store that comes to your Door\ 


ath Catalog Subscription $3.50 


Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 

canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 

Stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 

Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 
114 N. San Francisco St. 602-779-2676 
Visa + Master Card 


Flagstaff, AZ 86001 





FREE a vee 
Price List Knitting 
Boe efecto Machine 


Sellers 


P.O. Box 410874 - San Francisco, CA 94141 


Hummingbird House 


x 
A Needlework Catalog. 
¢ Needlepoint 


¢ Counted Cross Stitch 
e English Smocking 
¢ French Hand Sewing 


Vol. HI — $3.00 


Hummingbird House 
P.O. Box 4242, Dept. T 
Palm Desert, CA 92261-4242 
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Marketplace | 


Tired of that Old, Flat Lifeless Pillow that sits on 
your couch? Do you have the talent to design 
Decorative Pillow Covers? 












If so look no further. 


A California Pillow Manufacturer will ship to 
you, America’s Finest, 100% Polyester filled 
pillow form (Insert, Stuffer). Any Size or Shape, 
with NO MINIMUM ORDER for a price less 
than you can get in acraft store. Delivered 
directly to you!!! 


SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


Cal Feather Pillow Products 
P.O. Box 1117 Armona, CA 93202 


Australian Needlepoint 





INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED /*.” iy 

DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN # ‘3 

CANVASES. catalog $2.00 “2. 4 
refundable : \ 3 


Ouran Industries =~ ad 
P.O. Box 24102 i < 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


FRENCH METRIC 


STEEL NEEDLES 
KNIT EUROPEAN PATTERNS 
WITH CORRECT METRIC SIZES 


16" double pt. 
2.0mm to 4.5mm 


6 sizes, with case 
$4090 postpaid 


14" single pt. 
1.5mm to 7.0mm 


12 sizes with case 
$4950 postpaid 


Send a legal-size SASE and 45 cents postage 
for information on Crystal Palace Bamboo 
Needles, yarns, spinning wheels, fibers and 
books to: Straw Into Gold, attn. metric: 

3006 San Pablo Ave. Berkeley, CA 94702. 








Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 

| Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 

cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 

period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpackets, 

chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. | 


New Catalog $3. or $12. wSamples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
| Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 


Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 
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AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 
PLAIN & SIMPLE 


PERFECT FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG $1 
FOR MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
REFUNDABLE FIRST ORDER 


#510 
WRITE HEART SHAPED 
FRIENDS HEAD COVERING 
PATTERNS INCLUDING 


WOMEN CHILDS SIZES 
$350 POSTPAID 

OH.RES. ADD 6% TAX 
CATALOG FREE WITH ORDER 


50305 SR 145 
HOLLYHOCK HOUSE 
WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 


ni bate a | 
P3597 -9°9-30-0 








SMOCKING 


¢ Pleaters for Sale 
Stanley 24-row $125 ppd. 
Pullen 16-row $ 95 ppd. 
¢ Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $2.50 ea. 
¢ Gourmet Sewing ™ Supplies 
° A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 


Catalog $4.00 of many styles of handmade 
collar patterns, French Lace, Swiss Embroi- 
deries, Battenberg Lace Supplies, Smocking 
Patterns, Soft Toy Patterns, Notions, Books 
& Henry's Attic yarn. 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cotton - $7.00 for swatches. 


Garden 'Faines ‘Trading i company 
P.O. Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-573-1122 


It's hot off the 
press! Its thé coler 
catalog of notecards. 

» far tags, postcards, 
and uscfud items. 


New designs for | | 


weavers, SUITS Co 
krutters, sheep lovers. 
basketmakers. and 

that special someons; 


Write taday for 
” a free cataldg. 
aalers Please URYUUE. 


(Uary lorish Jahn 
it yd Wf ha ag 


a! UeCal, ID: 84638 





(FACTORY STORE 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, 


cotton, and silk yarns for hand and 
machine knitting and weaving at 
discount prices. 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T 
LOWELL, MA 01854 
(508) 937-0320 





The natural colours of cotton are now available in 
yarn, thread, and sliver forin. Coloured by nature 
within the cotton boll itself, these fibres have a 
presence all their own. 


For samples send $3 to: 


NaturaL CoTTON Cotours, !Nc 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 





* the Quilter's Wishibo0ok! = 


ow Catalog! 
bre im Chock full of all the quilting | 


goodies you could wish for! 







 100's of quilting books, patterns, , 
{ notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, : 
| scrap bags, 600 Ye cotton fabrics, bat- : 


ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 
() Free. Send name & address, We'll send j 
| your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. : 


J Almost Free. Include $1.00 - we'll rush 
your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


I small | 
= Keepsake Quilting, | 


Dept. TMC 13, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 
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= 

Body Blueprints | 
#1 Lower Via Casitas 

Greenbrae, CA 94904 + 

zl 


| 
‘ie 
} $19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax ae 
1 A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with instruc- 
*) rions for hows, cockades, ruching, trims, Corsages, garments, 
Me decorative tems, and flowers. ‘The most complete rbbonwork | 
Vie book of our century!’ a! 


FREE CATALOG: 
Newark Dressmaker Supply 
647% Ruch Road 

Dept [-lu 
PO Box 2448 
Lenienh Valles 


SEWING, 
BRIDAL, CRAFT & 


4 | iW) 





"Knitting Machine Yarns 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE ie info. 
al 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 





Threads Magazine 
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Be Order your wool yarn 
baa needs from one complete 
source and save. Choose 
from soft colored clothing 
% yarn, rug yarn, boucles, 
wool loop, fines; 2 ply, r ply, 6 ply. Large color 
selection. 





Send $2.00 for color yarn swatch card and price 
sheet. Refunded on your first order. 


NO POSTAGE OR HANDLING CHARGES 
NO DOLLAR MINIMUM 


THE ORIENTAL RUG CO. 


DEPT 1088 Lima, OH 45802 
Phone (419) 225-6731 


KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN 


60 Patterns For Gifts, Holidays, Household, 
~N Babies, Children, And Adults. Use Up All 
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Your Leftover Yarns With These Cute, Fun, 
And Quick Projects. 


Complete, Easy Patterns With Full Color Illustrations. 
Each Pattern Includes Suggestions For Multiple Uses, 
Giving You The Flexibility To Create Hundreds Of 
Different Hand Knitted Items. Send Only $14.95, Plus 
$2.00 Postage And Handling, (CA Residents Add 6% 
Sales Tax), Check Or Money Order, Or Send A SASE 
For A Free Brochure Describing Each Pattern, To: 


Frugal Knitting Haus 
Dept. T 

P.O. Box 30036 
Stockton, CA 95213-0036 »} 





Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 
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- The PREFERRED 
- Choice for Yarn 
. Interchange 

: Data on over 

© 2000 Yarns!!! 

» only $6.95 


* ALWAYS Knitting 
- P.O. Box 32566 
’ Richmond, VA 23294 
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~ ATTENTION KNITTERS AND WEAVERS! ~ 





| My VALUABLE | 
YARN GUIDE 
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Special offers NOW in progress. 
Coned Yarns for machine and hand weavers! 


$1.75 — $4.25 per pound 
COTTONS, WOOLS, BLENDS 


SINGLES, PLIED, FANCY AND NOVELTY 
LOOPERS — $ 90 PER POUND 


Send for your FREE samples! 
Ask about our SPECIALS! 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 





February/March 1990 
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yy is 2 time and 
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LIKES Pattern 


Catalog 
$5.00 


BM rite or call 
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FREE 
INFORMATION 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
‘cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
| beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
| ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 

» THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 


=" Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


A TREASURE CHEST OF TRIMMINGS... | Ne: Beads Promenade s 


if “Gye Y - Beadwork Supplies 
| a. * Bead Embroidery Kits oa aa 
* Instruction Books 


Japanese Mokuba Ribbons & Cords available 
in a “Treasure Chest" box of assorted styles, 
colors & widths ranging from 16.5 - 55 yds. in 
length. 

50 spools - $100/box ($2.00 ea.) 
100 spools - $175/box ($1.75 ea.) 


Master/Visa card accepted 
To order: 1-800-942-SILK 
N.J. 942-1100 
For a Mokuba Color Card Send $3.00 to: 


SILK CITY FIBERS, Dept. TH 
155 Oxford St. 
Paterson, N.J. 07522 


Visit our warehouse outlet. Open M-S, 10am - 4pm. 


‘THREADS 


Subseriber List Service 


Instruction Booklets 
“Beaded Earrings” 


e” “Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from ein) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 « (303)440-4807 


French Ribbons™ 
Victorian Evening Bags |; 


* Handmade black velveteen 

or Ivory moire 8-1/2” shoulder, 

bag with fine ribbons, satin 

rope and vintage button. $32 

* Complete Kit (includes 

above materials plus pattern). 

$18.95. * Pattern only, $4.95. 

More French Ribbons accessories patterns: % 

Petite Saqueday and evening bag: White Laces.™ Cardigan sweats... 
plus our classics: Hugging Bear™(17"). Country Hare™(17") and 
two new doll patterns: Victoria™ and Violette.™ $4.95: 3 or more, 
$4. each. Add $3.75 postage for each item, or add .90 per pattern. 
Send $3. for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls and 
pillows. MC/VISA orderscall 30 -366-4949. Dealerinquiries invited. 
Pieces of Oide Dept. T390. P.O Box 65130, Baltimore, MD 21209. 
When in Baltimore, visit us at 716 West 36th Street. 


We occasionally make our subcriber list 
available to companies whose products we 
think may be of interest to vou. If vou prefer 
not to receive the mail, just send your mail- 
ing label (or an exact copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 5506, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 





PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 
presents 


From the desert southwest... & the Storytellers 


Introducing the Kachina Sertes of soft sculpture 
NIGHTWATCHEReMOONGLOWS STORYTELLER OWL 


Finished dolls stand about 15” tall. 

Symphony of vibrant color and soft earthtones. 
Patterns are full-sized and simply clear. 

Kits of materials and notions available. 


Our Spring Pattern 
Catalogue $l 


- 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


939 Dewey 
lowa City, IA 52245 
(319) 354-8235 
(319) 351-3490 





Our initial line of patterns are still available 
and increasingly popular. 
STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY ¢ DESERT CRITTERS 
FETISH BEAR pillow appliques 


P ut-of- sit nogke Telated to ateer Arts ts | 
$3.00 for next three catalogs. | 


if WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 


Box 2627, Middlebourne, WV 26149 








Send 50¢ coin or stamps for color brochure 
The Storytellers, Dept TDS 

PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 
telephone (303) 226-4710 
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Marketplace 


FUR and LEATHER coat making, 
and more, for EVER YONE. 
Easy, complete step by step videos. 
For details SASE. 


Creative Videos 
P.O. Box 299 Dept 20 
Greenville Jct., ME 04442 


santa Fe Fiesta Skirt 


Create an authentic Navajo 
Skirt. 


| Easy to follow instructions, 
include “broomsticking". 


- Fun to wear. 
g Let your imagination go 
” with color. 
* Alt sizes, one envelope 
™ $11.00. NM residents add 


.5T tax. Allow 3-4 weeks 
« for delivery. 


MC, VISA or money orders 
please. 


ia 4 Wholesale information 
) available. 


Song Natural INC. 


500 Montezuma, Suite 111 Santa Fe, NM 87501 (505) 982-8389 
TTS 
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Rag Rug Handbook 4y Meany & Pfaff 


Manual with 20 projects, designing, antique 
loom info, bibliography. 


$17.95 + $3 shipping. 


Dos Tejedoras, 757 Raymond Ave. Dept. A, 
St. Paul, MN 55114 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment nist acconipany order. Send to 
Threads, Acdveitising Dept., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the April/May issue is Jan- 
uary 10. 


TRADITIONAL HAND-KNITTING—Lectures and work- 
shops in techniques and designing by Sheila McGre- 
gor. Septem ber/October 1990. (The only advertise- 
ment). Booking inquiries: 44 St. Patrick Square, 
Edinburgh, Seotland EH8 9ET. 


FREE SAMPLES— 100% French angora. Lowest prices, 
ee quality. Direct from the importer, Dharma 
Trading Co. 1-800-542-5227. 


ANTIQUE PEARL BUTTONS. We will match to your 
garment. Send $1 for how to and prices. We will also 
send three FREE buttons. Over 600 styles and colors 
available. Ladish Pearl Button Co., 1601 East Central, 
Wichita, KS 67214. 

NEW CATALOG— Accessories and books for the nee- 
dleworker and knitter. Send LSASE: Studio 35, Box 
021177, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 

MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for hundreds of patterns, no- 


tions, fabrics and more. Call for free brochure. 
(800) 344-2199. 


HELP! Need April/May 1986 Threads. Contact Majorie 
McKowen, 1611 West Rundle, Lansing, MI 48910. 
FREE CATALOG—MAGNIFYING-GLASS pendants. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 South Colwm- 
bine Cirele, Dept. THDS, Englewood, CO 80110. 


HAND-KNITTING WORKSHOPS: Folk patterns, specialized 
techniques. U.S. tour, fall 1990. Inquiries: Sheila MeGre- 
gor, 44 St. Patrick Square, Edinburgh, Scotland EH8 9ET. 
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MILL ENDS BY 


MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WE BS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


Sew 
Tha Baal Eure | 


Great Deals 
No Sales Tax 





Schacht 
Glimakra 
Norwood 
| Harrisville Designs 

Ashford 
Louét 
and others 

TOLL FREE 1-800-622-3025 

406-443-3359 
411 North Rodney, Helena, MT 59601 


MC, VISA, DISCOVER 








LACE KITS FOR BEGINNERS 


BOBBIN LACE: Self-teaching instructions $36.00 
TATTING: Right & left-handed directions $8.50 
BATTENBERG: Collar or 3 Snowflakes $8.50 
EMBROIDERED TULLE: $8.50 
KNITTED LACE STAR: $10.50 

Catalog $1.00 


SNOWGOOSE 

P.O. BOX 927-T2 
CONIFER, CO 80433 
(303) 838-2276 





“A Patch in Time,” international quilters’ confer- 


ence, seeks instructor proposals for 1991 Labor Day 
weekend in Banff, Canada. Send 1-, 2-, or 3-day 


workshop descriptions, CV, 5-20 slides of current 
works, fee schedule to: Bonnie Murdoch, Leisure 
Learning Services, 3rd Floor, 9830—13 Ave. S.W., Cal- 
gary, AB, Canada T2R OL4. PH: (403) 229-9408. 
Deadline, March 30. 


HANDSPUN MUSK OX UNDERWOOL. $10.95, 1/4 oz. 
Tails & Yarns of Alaska, Box 41, Hope, AK 99605. 


VERINA WARREN printed picture panels for quilting/ 
dressmaking. Send $8 for sample panel and airmail 
catalogue to: Jan Davies (Fine English Textiles) P.O. 
Box 23, Newmarket, Suffolk, England CB8 OCQ. 


EXCELLENT WAGES FOR SPARE-TIME ASSEMBLY AT 
HOME—crafts, electronics; or home business, sales. No ex- 
perience needed. Call for information, 1-504-641-7778, 
ext. 8232. Open 24 hours, including Sunday. 


MAKE UNIQUE KNITTED EARRINGS FROM KITS—great 
profit potential, Free details, Couturier Knits, 238 Daven- 
port Rd, No 218T-E4, Toronto, Canada M5R 1J6. 


BATIK BAZAAR! Choose from our great. selection of hand- 
crafied fabrics. For samples, send $4 to One World Fabrics, 
P.O. Box 4755, Dept. T, Key West, FL 33041. 


STUFFED-ANIMAL PATTERNS and kits—full-size, 
with complete, tested, illustrated instructions. Booklet 
of 5 dinosaurs, $7.95 ppd. 28 single patterns of wild, 
one mythological or hobby animals. Catalog, $1 
(refundable) Aardvark to Zebra, Dept. T, 5219 El Arbol 
Dr., Carlsbad, CA 92008. 


CARDED WOOL FOR FELTING, dollerafting, spinning 
& weaving: natural and dyed, $12-$16/lb. Shipping: $2 


mele) Ven mas\-)-) o> 


Interlocks, Fleece, Ribs, Prints, Stripes, 
6 Sizes of Collars, and Other Notions. 


For a complete brochure/swatches, send 
$2.00 + LSASE w/2 stamps to: 


Just Rite Fabrics 
RR3 Box 83B Dept. Tl Norton, KS 67654 
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YARN ©. 


8 Church Street e >et e Lambertville, Ne New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 
* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Spun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb * 
All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 


( Sweaters for Men by Alice Starmore » 
22 designs from the Scottish Isles | 
$26.50 ppd ) 


Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wed-Sat 10-5 Sun12-5 


KUMA Beads! 


For hobby or spare-time $$$. Quality Jade, 
Turquoise, silver, gemstones, findings, more. 
Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5. 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. KUMA, Dept G40N, 

Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 








(1-3 lb.). Dealer inquiries welcome. Loonis, wheels, 
knitting machines—low prices. Catalog, $1. Woolery, 
RD 1, Genoa, NY 13071. 1-800-441-WOOL. 


COARSE HANDSPUN YARN SELLOUT. $12/lb; natural 
colours. Handwoven cotton casement yardages. 45-in. 
widths, naturals. Swatches, $2. Send SASE. Feliccia 
Johansen, P.O. Box 1521, Manchester Center, VT 
05255. (802) 362-4768. 


GRAHAM HORSTMAN GALLERY curating an exhibition 
for CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS. Send or call for prospectus. 
114 W. Congress, Denton, TX 76201. (817) 382-6558. 


YARNS for crocheting and knitting. Discount prices for 
fashion yarns and kits. Catalog $3 with $2 refundable. 
Sheridan Yarns, P.O. Box 468, Coldspring, TX 77331. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE YOUR SMALL 
BUSINESS. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message: (707)-449-8600. 


LEARN RUG, TAPESTRY WEAVING. Beginner’s moun- 
tain retreat. Brochure: Loewe School, Box W-1, Divide, 
CO 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


STAY HOME AND LEARN drapery maliing, decorating. 
Pleasant, satisfying way to make money. Boolslet 
mailed FREE. Custom Drapery Institute, Dept. XBOO1, 
2118 S. Grand, Santa Ana, CA 92705. 

LOOM & ACCESSORIES: 48-in. Finnish counter- 
marche, 4 harnesses. Great forrug weaving. Easily dis- 
assembled for transportation and reassembled. $1,200 
or best offer. (203) 544-8990. 


IMPORTER OF HAND-CRAFTED BUTTONS SEEKS 
REP for yarn/knit/weaving shops. Sales Director, 110 
West Yankie St., Silver City, NM 88061. 
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Always Knitting 
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Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
John C. Campbell Folk School 
Fletcher Farm School 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 
Peters Vallev Craft Center 
Sievers School of Fiber Arts 
Textile Detective 

Worcester Crafts 


| Craft Supplies 


| Cal Feather Pilow Products 
| Caning Shop 

Craft Gallery 

Earth Guild 

Fabrile Studio & Fiber Center 
GIT Productions 

Newark Dressmaker Supply 
Ozark Basketry 

Plymouth Reed & Cane 
Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Sherwood Designs 

Tandy Leather 


Dyes 


Aljo Mfg. Co. 

Brooks & Flynn 
Cerulean Blue 

Dharma Trading 

Pro Chemical & Dye 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
Textile Resources 
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Equipment 


Alta Dyes 
Brilliance 
Carter’s Country Craftsman 
Country Rose Workshop 
Cratts Unlimited 
Custom Knits 
Hallandall 
Lello Appliances Corp. 
‘athfinder Marketing 
| Wolf Form Co. 
Wool Room 


Fabric 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
DAnton 

Don Willcox 

Fabrics Unlimited 
Fashion Fabrics Club 
Global Village Imports 
Homespun 

Just Rite Fabrics 


February/March 1990 
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Mekong River Textiles 
Mini-Magic 

Natural Fiber Fabric Club 
Oppenheim’s 

Qualin International 
Shades 

Silk City Fibers 
Smocking Bonnet 
Testfabrics 

Thai Silks 








Fiber 


Bare Hill Studios 

Black Sheep Knitting 
Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
Carrot Patch Angora 
Curtis Fibers 

Cyril Lieschke 

Norsk Fjord Fiber 

R. II. Lindsay 

Texas Fibers 

WoodsEdge Wool 








Kits 


Aura 

Couturier Knits by Helen 

Frostline Kits 

Gossamer Web 

Jo-E] Enterprises 

Paix Farm Woolies 
-atternworks 

Pieces of Olde 

Printables 

Scarlet. Letter 

Sew Natural 

Snowgoose 

Storvtellers 


Knitting Machines 


Knitting Machine Sellers 
Knittng Machine Shop 
Kruh Knits 

-assap 
Sew-Knit Distributors 
White Knitting Machines 
Yarn-It-All 


Needlework 


Brittany 

Gadolina 

Hummingbird House 
Kathleen B. Smith 

Ouran Industries 

Snowflake Designs 
Needlework Shop 


Notions 


| Alpha Impressions 

| Charm Woven Labels 
Clotilde 

Deppen Studio 

Fabricon Company 

Garden Fairies Trading Co. 
Heirloom Woven Labels 

Ident-ify Label Corp. 

Madeira 

Mary Lorish Jahn 

Nancy's Notions 

Original Knitting Needle Box 

Perfect Notion 

PS Uniques 

Sew Fast Products 

Skacel Collection 

Soltec 





Straw Into Gold 
Things Japanese 


Patterns 


Campbell’s 

Carolee Creations 
Cottage Creations 
Dorothy S. Grubbs 
Fabric Fancies 
_Fairwinds Pattern Co. 
Friends Patterns 
Frugal Knitting Haus 
JS] Fabrics 

Mary Wales Loontis 
_Mecliaeval Miscellanea 
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Past. Patterns 95 
atience & Purity Pattern 93 
Penelope Craft Programs 79 
Prairie Clothing 95 
Rain Shed 90 
Seasons 86 
Taunton Press 83 
Periodicals 
Basket maker 81 
Keyplate News o 
Lace Crafts Quarterly 17 
Needlework Network 9 
Sewing Sampler 37 
SourceLetter 92 
Spooner Publishing 88 
Taunton Press 22, 74 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 81 


Quilting Supplies 


Butfalo Batt & Felt 80 
Fairfield Processing 99 
Hearthside Quilts 97 
Joseph’s Coat 89 
Keepsake Quilting 94 
Lap Quilter 86 
Mike Billert 96 
One Stitch at a Time 5) 
The Quilt Patch 87 
Rucker Rack 22 


Sewing Machines 


Sew-Knit Distributors 23 
Sewin’ in Vermont 17 
Sewing Products 90 
Suburban Sew ‘N Sweep 75 
T & R Distributors 85 
Shows/Exhibits 

American Craft Enterprises 13 
Bramwell Yarns, U.S.A. 81 
Convergence ‘90 77 
Minnesota Quilters Annual Show 19 
Quilt San Diego 21 


Weaving Supplies 


Ayottes’ Designery 93 
Batik & Weaving Supplier 89 
Great Northern Weaving 86 
Harrisville Designs 15 
Or Rug Co. 87 
Real Ewe 96 
Rio Grande Weaver's Supply 86 
Shannock Tapestry Looms 87 
Weavers’ Store 90 
Weaver’s Warehouse 93 
Weaving Works 86 
¥ arns 

Bette Rornside:: 90 
Bonnie Triola 91 
Bremerli Yarn 93 
Cotton Cloucls 81 
Crystal Palace Yarns 21 
Danmake 93 
Drop Spindle 19 
Exquisicat Imports 88 
The Fiber Studio 89 
Hub Mills 94 
Jamie Harmon 92 
Jesse’s Spring 86 
John Perkins [ndustries 95 
Joseph Galler 79 
Knitting Machine Shop 23 
La Lana Wools 88 
Marr Haven 94 
Natural Cotton Colours 94 
Oriental Rug Co. 94 
Peacock Arts 94 
Pendleton Shop 75 
River Farm 2 
Riverwalk Yarns 95 
Shetland Importers 87 
Threadneedle Fibers 87 
Tomato Factory Yarn 96 
WEBS 96 
Wilde Yarns ri 
Yarn Basket 92 
Yarns 89, 92 
Yarn Galore 89 
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IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 


samplers. 





Send for our NEW 56 page color 
catalog of over 60 quilt designs, all 
available in 100% cotton MACHINE- 
CUT Kits. The drawings show only a 
few of the popular designs available, 
there are many more in the catalog. In 
addition to machine-cut quilt kits, we 


also carry: 


# Classic 100% Cotton unbleached 
muslin all the way up to 108" wide! 
# 100% Cotton old-fashioned cal- 
ico prints & solids by the yard. 
#100% Wool Batting, quilting 
notions & supplies, hoops, needles, 


ne Cut 
Patchwork 
Quilt Kits! 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN. WI 53178 






co 





templates, and more! ¢Introduc- 

tory discount plan saves you 20% 

off the low factory prices. 
VVVVVVVVVvVvVvVvVvVWYV 


Hearthside Quilts, Dept. 39002 
Shelburne Rd.. Shelburne, VT 05482 
O I have enclosed $3 for complete 56 page 


color catalog, fabric samples, and 20% 
introductory savings offer. 


Name 


Address 


Cit 
State 


Your Phone # 


)- 
To Order By Phone; Call Toll Free 1-800-451-3533 


Zip 
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Chair caning 
by Carol Hullestad 


I have a beautiful old rocking chair, 
delicately made of oak, with a spindle 
back and a cane seat. Through college 
apartments and life changes, I’ve carried 
that chair with me. It belonged to my 
grandfather, a dairy farmer who spent his 
winters shoveling manure and his 
summers coaxing strawberries, snap 
beans, and rocks from 50 acres of 
western Massachusetts. When I knew 
him, his hands were polished hard by 
80 vears of toil. He was a New England 
aristocrat, and that chair had been his. 
A while ago, the chair seat went. I 
took it to a professional restorer, whose 
workshop was filled with an attic’s 


worth of jumble. “To recane her?” he said. 


“Ninety dollars.” Now, $90 may be a fair 
price. After all, caning is handwork and 
takes a long time. But when the article 
is just one square foot, “ninety dollars” 
has a loud ring. That’s why I decided to 
cane it myself. And that’s how I found 
myself sitting on the living room floor 
one day, swearing like a dock hand. 

Chair caning is an old craft, invented, 
I believe, by the devil. You buy a hank of 
cane—90 or 100 ‘4-in.-wide strands of 
cane, each strand twice as long as an 
average woman is tall. When you take 
the cane out of its bag, it snarls like long 
hair after washing. Undaunted, you 
open the book you got from the library 
and read, “Before caning, the fiber of 
the cane must be softened in water until 
pliable. Have handy for this purpose a 
bucket or a bathtub.” A bathtub? This 
sounds ominous, but youre in it now, 
so you wrench free a strand and try to 
soak it in a bucket until pliable. 

The excitement of getting 11 ft. of 
resilient cane to soak in a bucket without 
springing and snapping can be compared 
with the excitement of making 2 qt. of 
popcorn in a 1-qt. pan. It’s strenuous, 


tedious exercise—and futile, because 
though the corn makes a mess, it does 
pop, while the cane never becomes 
pliable. It just gets wet, and so do you. 
But never mind. You’ve followed the 
directions, and now youre ready to cane. 

The woven fabric of finished cane 
consists of six courses of cane threaded 
through the holes drilled around the 
seat. The first course you thread up 
through the center-back hole, across the 
seat, down through the center-front hole. 
Move one hole to the left, thread up, 
across, and down. Up, across, and down, 
over and over. Dull, but not difficult. 

The second course, side to side, is the 
same; lay strands of cane over the first 
course to form a windowpane check of 
cane. By the third course, repeating front 
to back, you're beginning to think you 
could make this a sideline. The fourth 
course, vour book tells you, is where 
“weaving really begins” and where your 
daydream of wealth through caning 
(“At $90 a seat, I'll be rich!”) ends. 

The first, second, and third courses 
take about an hour all together, with ten 
minutes for a glass of sherry while you 
admire vour work. The fourth course takes 
almost two hours, with no sherry break. 
The fifth and sixth courses take over five 
hours and require bourbon—neat. 

Weaving doesn’t begin to describe 
what you've gotten yourself into. Weaving, 
to my mind, is a gentle art, the 
transforming of soft fibers of wool and 
cotton into colorful cloths. Caning is 
closer to weaving window screens from 
steel cable borrowed from a suspension 
bridge. The cane squawks and vibrates 
and resists. It doesn’t want to be woven 
into a beautiful star-shaped pattern. It has 
a will of its own, and its will, that you 
become a crazy woman, is prevailing. 

You've learned, meanwhile, to 
blaspheme the memory of your 
grandfather. You remember you never 
did actually see the old gentleman sit in 
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the blasted rocker. He would sit after 
chores, not in the rocker, but on the 
upholstered horsehair davenport. The 
chair you’ve loved for vears wasn’t even 
used indoors. The only time you saw it, 
it was hanging from a nail in the hayloft. 

Why wasn’t the chair used at the farm? 
Or later, even, after Grandpa had wrapped 
his blue, like-new 1947 Plymouth 
around an elm and had come to live with 
vou? The answer dawns at last, after 
vou've very carefully threaded a length of 
cane, only to have it snap (for the 
fourth time) back there at the beginning. 
Your grandfather had already caned 
that chair once, you ninny, and wasn’t 
likely to risk it again. “I may be old,” he 
used to say, “but I haven’t gone silly.” 

Well, I finally finished the seat. I set 
the rocker in its place by the window and 
sat down in it. I stood up, sat down 
again, and moved around a bit in the seat. 
I inspected the chair from every angle, 
rubbed down the wood with lemon oil, 
went out of the room, and came back 
whistling to surprise myself with the 
sight. Weeks later, it still surprises and 
delights me. Just the thought of that 
rocker, reborn, gladdens me. 

Chair caning, as much as getting 
religion or falling in love, changes you. It 
freed me of middle-aged caution and 
respect for obstacles and uncovered a 
wealth of green independence. 

With a book from the library and 
conviction, I could do anything now— 
build a computer, bake an Alaska, 
deliver a baby. I could even cane my 
rocker again. 

But I haven't gone silly. The eight 
dining room chairs can wait. 


Carol Hillestad has been lured to the 
countryside of Cresco, PA, where she spins, 
weaves, and, yes, canes chairs. 

Have a humorous story to tell about 
your adventures in fiber arts? Send it to 
Threads, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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Photo by 


Richard Rodriguez. 


learn, as Banes explains on pp. 30-34. 


miniature tapestries that incorporate beads, co 
and precious fibers. The technique isn't difficult to 
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